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Since a chief aim of composition courses in the grades and high 
school is to help young people toward clear thinking, it will scarcely 
be denied that they must somewhere learn, in simple and observable 
matters of their own experience, to distinguish between facts and 
opinions. Only from a beginning at grasping this essential dis- 
tinction can they be freed from hopelessly passive acceptance, 
without seeing any difference, of statements of fact and statements 
of interpretation, an impartiality that characterizes most high- 
school graduates who come into college classes. Only so can their 
writing be disburdened of the conventional judgments and valueless 
inferences, got anyhow except by true thought of the writers, which 
are the dulness and distress of theme teachers. Building themes 
on bases of actual perceptions, facts of the pupils’ living experience, 
is the first essential for developing such thought power. To be 
sure, these perceptions come frequently from far beyond the range 
of direct observation. All sorts of observable matters, in science 
or literature, are often more vividly reconstructed from others’ 
accounts, by young people’s imaginations, and appeal more strongly 
to their interest, than the commonplace of every day. And so 
these matters become for them actual perceived facts. Material 
of a child’s simple sense-impression is alone separable by him from 
all conclusions he or anyone else may draw from it. From this 
beginning only can he learn to attack harder problems of analyzing 
interpretations and of making fair and useful judgments of his own. 
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In order that his activity of original exploration and analysis 
may come to proper development, however, further positive help is 
necessary. If the composition work is to give this help, it should so 
proceed from the presentation of observed facts—sense-impressions 
—to their interpretation, that pupils will most readily comprehend 
the precise demarkation of the two. The difficulty I have most 
often met in attempting to organize such courses has its root in the 
present classification of the forms of discourse. For, useful as this 
doubtless is for sorting completed pieces of writing, it does not view 
the process of composition from the side of the thoughts or ideas the 
writer has to express, and particularly of his purpose in expressing 
these. In other words, its divisions are not in any case made on 
the line of the cleavage between fact and opinion fundamental to 
just this problem. Hence I venture to present, on the basis of the 
division suggested in Appendix I, a reclassification of forms of 
writing (Appendix II). Of course it is by no means my intention to 
make an attack on present composition courses or texts, but simply 
to work out, from this division as a basis, such a sequence of pres- 
entation for the elementary- and high-school years as will help 
children, first of all, toward surer power of thinking. A second 
value that I shall attempt to demonstrate for this regrouping is a 
considerable simplification of the theory of composition writing 
essential to these preparatory courses. 

The chief division is between the forms used in the presentation 
of facts (I) and those which develop generalizations or interpreta- 
tions (II). Facts are here defined as simple and definite per- 
ceptions or sense-impressions. Hence the first type includes the 
handling of such matters in the manner of objective description and 
simple narration; for example, the tavern episode in A Lodging for 
the Night; and, further, direct statement of fact-information in 
regard to machines, processes, and like observable matters. With 
the need for grouping these facts on the basis of their relations and 
for inquiring into their significance, however, comes the necessity 
for the general statement, the conclusion built upon these concrete 
facts. Such a conclusion marks a piece of writing as of the second 
type (II). To this type belong not only the kinds of writing now 
classed as interpretive exposition and argument, but also those sorts 
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of description that include analysis and inference. In most essays 
and addresses the writer, in addition to setting forth perceptions of 
his own or of someone else’s account, states conclusions as to the 
inner nature or outward bearings of these facts, for instance in the 
Cooper Union Address or Newman’s The Idea of a University. 
Moreover, the analyses of motive and character or of plot-sequence 
about which are built Silas Marner and Macbeth, for example, are 
no less the mark of the interpretive type, which thus includes 
fiction and drama and a great proportion of verse. The difference 
between these chief divisions, I and II, may be stated as that 
between the presentation, first, of concrete facts just as the senses of 
the observer perceive them, and second, of the operation of thought 
in analyzing or grouping a number of such facts or coming to conclu- 
sions about them—a distinction of the greatest importance certainly, 
but possible only in matters of the writer’s real and living experience, 
however obtained. 

As Appendix II further suggests, facts are presented or interpre- 
tations made with one of two purposes: the first (A) is to recon- 
struct or analyze an experience simply for the interest it has or for 
the greater insight that it, as a bit of life, may make possible for 
the reader. The purpose in the second (B) is to present useful 
information or to develop conclusions or suggest advisable action 
upon the basis of that information, whether as exposition or argu- 
ment—statistics, essays, orations,and soon. Hence in A come the 
greater part of the types usually classed as narrative and descrip- 
tive; yet of course, in this division according to the purpose of the 
writer, such “descriptions” as a surveyor’s report of a piece of 
woodland or a scout’s account of the enemy’s movements come 
under the information-serving forms (B). Probably the distinction 
comes nearer to that between “the literature of power and the 
literature of knowledge.” In lower-school theme work it is really 
a minor one, however, of value only because the purpose in the 
second results in certain differences in organization and treatment 
(p. 204), and because a clearer demarkation between fact and opinion 
is possible in the type that gives information (B). 

As to actual organization of courses from this grouping as basis 
(Appendix ITI), the work begins most naturally with simple incidents 
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from the pupil’s living and at best recent experience; the child tells 
naturally though ineffectively of whatever he has seen or done. 
The pale and thin bits of narrative that result at first may be made 
vivid by addition here and there of details to give the reader the 
most important and characteristic sense-impressions of the observer 
—the outline of a person, sketched in with an individual detail or 
two of dress or gait: ‘‘a waddling squat woman in pink calico”’; 
the odor of beach or campfire; sound, and the like. So constructed, 
the small incidents have in dilution the essence of great objective 
narrative, from the simplicity of tale or epic to the great complexity 
of Markheim. From these grow problems of similar conditions 
that help the pupils to get their senses on more of really concrete 
detail, the problems of brief visualizations of persons and scenes. 
All these matters are to be presented as objectively as possible; 
they are to set forth all that the writer’s senses have apprehended. 
When a pupil makes a general statement, as that the house was 
desolate looking, the class attempts, by examining him, to get at 
the precise details of weeds and cobwebs and decay that gave him 
this impression. It is the same with his inferences as to unper- 
ceivable matters, of mood and motive for example. It requires 
but little observation to discover how conventionally most young 
people observe or fail to observe. Yet those who have tried it 
know how surprisingly good are often the results of suggestions that 
awaken real perception of colors, and voice and manner, and other 
details. Though we force no objection, then, to the statement of 
general impression or of any other conclusion, the pupil usually 
finds that the need for it has disappeared with his presentation of 
real perceptions, and he comes naturally to reserve the inference 
and the interpretation for places and problems where they are 
essential. 

Parallel with these short assignments of presenting incidents 
and other small groups of sense-impressions for somebody’s pleas- 
ure, the pupil early attempts to state as information-matter certain 
other experiences—things he himself has made, simple machines he 
has examined, and so on, like the kindergarten child explaining to 
his mother how he made a wagon of folded paper. This sort of 
problem is developed in the grades at the same time as the other, 
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with no conscious attempt at differentiation. Such themes, 
carried through all the range of the pupils’ observation and far 
beyond that to all they can realize of presentations in history and 
geography and literature, afford material for almost unlimited 
composition work. But most pupils are early and often ready also 
with their conclusions about what interests them—statements of 
values, proposals for action, and the like. Provided these show 
real thinking, a pupil should at any time be allowed to give them 
expression; but he should be required to state them specifically as 
opinions. For it is on this side (B) that the distinction can be most 
unmistakably shown and has the least of clouding and confusion to 
contend with. The grade and high-school pupil has peculiarly few 
opportunities—even less than most of us nowadays—to test and 
establish for himself the validity of facts he hears stated or finds 
recorded. But he can at the least make some progress toward 
finding what statements must be taken as facts and what are 
merely opinion put forward by a writer or speaker. And this the 
pupil can best learn in dealing with conclusions which he has 
either formed for himself or so thoroughly analyzed to basic facts, 
quite comprehensible to him, that he can not only explain but 
defend the interpretations intelligently. From those universally 
accepted conclusions which (in spite of the success he often appears 
to have in modern laboratory courses) the pupil cannot possibly 
demonstrate as valid, he can get some composition value by stating 
them, like old proverbs, with his own small paring of experience 
added by way of definite example or apparent exception. He could 
well know more than he does at present as to what he is doing in 
these matters. But the main course of his composition training 
passes by this region in its route from the pupil’s actual experiences 
in perception to what he makes of them. 

It is never a great while in the advancing of the pupils’ own 
interpretations, or those they are fully masters of, before different 
opinions appear in different quarters of the class, ruffling and con- 
fronting one another. Then begins a really living study of the 
tests and supports of opinion—of the uselessness of attack or 
defense without solid basis in keen observation or reliable reports. 
There is no necessary distinction of type, from the point of view of 
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this work at least, between interpretive exposition and argumen- 
tation; in every live interpretation ever advanced, all the armed 
forces of argument lie in the bush; and any conclusion whatever 
must be shown forth with its bases as accessible as possible to the 
reader, whoever he is, or else it is to be attacked as unfounded. It 
is far less essential that a pupil learn certain formal differences in 
organization and method here than that he come to some ability to 
detect the common putting forward of interpretations as though 
they were inseparable parts of the data they are deduced from. 
In presenting his own and other people’s interpretations in this 
fashion, the pupil must, as in the statement of fact matter, handle 
many problems that are beyond the range of his possible observa- 
tion. It is necessary that he learn, at some stage of his high-school 
preparation, a pretty thorough method of such research, with its 
dangers and values. The sole test of this sort of writing also is 
that it prove itself, by the individuality of its handling, to have 
become a part of .the writer’s personal experience and thought. 
Nothing is of more doubtful value, as an exercise in composition or 
as anything else, than the restatement of fact or interpretation that 
the writer has absorbed but not lived and thought through himself. 
He must, in and from his school and other experience, develop 
power of making fair and useful judgments and of presenting them 
clearly. And, too, he must discover that the final step is by no 
means reached with the generalization formulated; for this has 
and proves its usefulness only in actual application to new problems. 

The interpretive description (II, A) belongs chronologically, no 
doubt, in sequence with the first type taught (I, A). Yet it is by 
no means certain that under present conditions any distinct study 
of this type can be attempted in the high school or the first year of 
college work. Compared to the interpretive exposition or argu- 
ment, it is not capable of so exact study or so suited to average 
needs. It is a matter of artistry—the most difficult form to do or 
to teach, by precept at least. A course in this should comprise 
definite experiments to find the precise coloring of perception by 
mood and prejudice and conventional beliefs, and to discover 
methods by which we come to judgments that are of any value as 
to other people’s character and motive. In these analyses of 
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our subtle inferences lies the only usefulness on the narrative- 
description (A) side of the distinction between fact and conclusion 
out of fact. Further work in the type is the study of the intricate 
interpreting of relations from which issues the plot of story or 
drama or novel. The method through all this is to be worked out 
by critical examination of fiction and of various types of poetry and 
of the pupil’s own best work, for the artistic meeting of problems 
similar to those that confront the class. 

I have yet to discuss the second value which may come from 
reclassifying the forms of discourse, and that is a simplification of 
the theory of composition-writing that pupils in the grades and 
high school need master, particularly in the early years. This 
simplification follows merely from the sequence of material as I 
have presented it. Where the telling of simple observed incidents, 
alive so far as possible with sense-impressions (I, A), comes first, the 
assignment assists merely in limiting the writers to a single brief 
and central activity. The story, so limited, begins promptly with 
some really live happening, as where Johnny fell shrieking into the 
water; or it may give first any particularly vivid detail that some- 
one has noted. Likewise it stops promptly when the important 
matters have been told. The arrangement of the details needs no 
attention; it follows simply the order of happening. Small visual- 
izations may begin likewise with a striking detail, but they must 
give presently the outline (fundamental image) of what they are 
going chiefly to describe. Like the incidents, they are most easily 
and artistically arranged in the time order, so that all the details do 
not mass like so much wet clay; some of them, however, require a 
space arrangement, which means simply that the writer must use 
an order easy to follow, not jump about, flealike, in fitting his 
selected details into the outline he has given. Almost all this 
technique comes, not by precept, but in the course of things, 
through study of good stories by the pupils and by abler writers. 

At first the simple explanation (I, B) has quite the same form 
of handling; ‘‘how I made a tent” or “‘found out how pavement is 
laid” is not different from the preceding problems, save that a 
difference in purpose, which is at one time or another casually dis- 
covered, demands rather more precision. For one thing, the theme 
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should tell at the start, perhaps in only three words, just what the 
reader is to learn about; it must “‘start fair.” As the problems 
grow in complexity, however, sequence presents difficulties; it 
becomes needful now to learn something of the value of giving 
known or essentially basic matters first and even of enumerating 
the points to be discussed. Hereupon a further matter of technique 
resolves many difficulties: the guide sentence—somewhat like the 
fundamental image sentence in descriptions—gives in epitome the 
subject in its divisions, the plan of the whole. It is not necessarily 
a summary of the thought, or conclusion, like the topic sentence 
proper; it is the framework, the bones and articulations merely. 
Again, as to beginning and ending, themes of this type may infre- 
quently need a sentence or two, before they actually get started, to 
explain their existence, or more often a summary at the end; but 
in general the principle of starting fair and stopping with the last, 
preferably the most significant point, is adequate, and does away 
with all confusing theory about introduction and conclusion— 
theory that aids the meeting of special problems, to be sure, like 
that in the Speech on Conciliation, but by no means applies to the 
great mass of compositions. 

In interpretive explanation and argument (II, B), however, we 
come upon a wholly different form of development, the organization 
about a topic sentence that sums up the whole matter—not alone 
the subject but the predicate, the writer’s conclusion or determina- 
tion from the sum of the facts. This sentence is the basis of the 
entire structure of the interpretive (II) type; until the writer has 
this and has it clearly stated, he may have collected quantities of 
notes and even have elaborated some of his topics—he is by no 
means ready to write. It is simply that he must know where he is 
going, as Lincoln must have done before he rose to make the 
Gettysburg Speech. Once this sentence is fixed, he can proceed to 
build about it his development, facts and interpretation of facts. 
Then all of sequence and connection that he has learned in the other 
types stands to his service, for he is using the materials and methods 
of both. He must calculate nicely also the massing of his material, 
the relative proportion of main and lesser topics and of necessary 
conclusion. In the problems first attempted, his interpretation 
may be but a sentence at the end, the development up to this point 
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wholly that of the fact bases. In other cases the conclusion, with 
its implications examined in detail, may extend through the most 
of the theme. All these are matters for individual and class 
judgment and for study of what other writers have made of like 
problems. Such research contains material for many years of com- 
position courses; it is the examination of how to think through to 
conclusions and how to think back of stated interpretations to their 
bases, and of the technique of how to present the matters clearly 
and interestingly. And the pupil who has borne a few times at 
least the drudgery of making a complete outline of an interpretive 
explanation, grouped under a topic sentence that summarizes it 
fully, and showing clear sequence and adequate transition material, 
has prepared himself to meet many problems in writing out his 
thoughts; more than this, he has learned something of what exact 
thinking really means, a subject on which he in general is at present 
most vague. ‘The interpretive description has not the same prob- 
lems, but an entirely different sort, developed on the basis of the 
effects it tries to secure. 

I have tried to present my reasons for advancing a new classi- 
fication of the forms of discourse and some rearrangement of, the 
assignments and the theory of composition courses based on this 
system. The scheme is plentifully lacking in terminology; indeed, 
it is no part of my theory or practice that it be ever taught and 
catechized as a form of belief, only so used that pupils may come 
to grasp its fundamental distinction as the composition work 
proceeds. In literature classes, knowledge of this should aid young 
people in determining whether a novelist is presenting matters 
perceived or inferences and analyses of character and causation; 
whether an essayist is laying before us fact bases or erecting upon 
them his own conclusions. And so with the information which 
observation and experiment and other experience bring constantly, 
not only in the school but outside it; the knowledge that all this 
is material for real discrimination and analysis and for definite use, 
such as the young people have actually put it to in composition 
courses, makes it significant to them and gives them suggestions 
for its handling. In meeting problems, then, and in realizing and 
valuing interpretations of all sorts, their own as well as other 
people’s, this sort of work in composition will be of a value at least 
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as great as that of its technique. I have, I think, found that 
courses so based and ordered have given my pupils really increased 
power of assimilating new material for judgment, fairly analyzing 
it in more or less elementary fashion, and presenting with reasonable 
clarity their personal mental response. However we go about to 
reach it, increase in such power is a purpose we all will gladly 
admit for the English courses. 


APPENDIX I 
AN ARRANGEMENT OF THE MATERIALS OF COMPOSITION 
I. FACTS 


Simple sense-impressions (perceptions), whether (1) observed directly or (2) 
imaginatively reconstructed from the reports of others’ observation. 


II. INTERPRETATIONS! 


A) Generalizations as to Relations of Facts: classifications or groupings on the 
basis of cause and effect or of common and unlike terms (as of reasons for 
delinquency, or of forms of degeneracy, and so on); summaries, or state- 
ments of a general impression; inferences as to causes in mood and motive, 
or as to character (as in interpretive description). 

B) Conclusions as to Significance of Facts or of groups of facts (Newman’s 
“The Idea of a University’’); formulations of such conclusions as laws (of 
the conservation of energy); presentation of the best attitude or course of 
action in view of the whole of the facts (editorials, theses, orations, and 
so on). 

C) Inferences of Fact: most often snap-judgments as to a fact (I) not observed 
by the person judging (“It has rained, for the sidewalks are wet’’); these 
have simply to be tested severely as fact evidence, which they usually 
purport to be; they have little or none of the value of other sorts of inter- 
pretations, and all the more instability. 


APPENDIX II 
A SCHEME OF RECLASSIFICATION FOR THE ForMS OF DISCOURSE 
I. PRESENTATION OF FACTS 


A) Sense-Impressions suggested to 3B) The same type of material, but 


give the reader a new and inter- chiefly such matters as machines, 

esting bit of experience: the forms processes, and so on, stated in 

of simple objective narration and order to give the reader useful 

description. information: the form of simple 
explanation. 


t All these interpretations (C most often without any process of thought) tend to 
become accepted as facts; A and B, especially where their fact bases are inaccessible 
to most people or are stated as revelation, often acquire universal veneration, but may 
at any time be repudiated. 
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II. INTERPRETATION OF FACTS 


A) Conclusions as to character— BB) Generalizations—conclusions as to 
mood and motive and so on; and the relations and the significance 
the complications of cause and of the bodies of fact presented as 
effect in human action developed information in I, B: the forms 
into plot: the interpretive forms interpretive exposition and argu- 
of narration and description. ment. 


APPENDIX III 


A SEQUENCE OF COMPOSITION WorK IN GRADES AND HicH ScHoo.t BASED 


ON APPENDIX II 


I, A. Simple Incidents made alive by observed detail; the purpose to give 


I, B. 


Il, B. 


pleasure to a definite reader. These begin orally in the first school year 
and continue in various forms throughout the course; they need no 
forcing to develop in them interpretive description and plot narrative; 
on the contrary, the insistence must be on giving the concrete observa- 
tion back of the general impression or conclusion; the writer is to 
present all that his senses lay hold of, and just as he himself has per- 
ceived it. Brief visualizations of persons and scenes, making somewhat 
harder requirements of sustained observing, come later; they have the 
same conditions. (Technique of this type, p. 204.) 

Simple Explanations—statements of machines and processes and like 
observable matters; the purpose to give the reader practically useful 
information. These move quite parallel with the first during the 
course; however, they require for their purpose rather more exactness 
(p. 205). These lead into much harder problems of organization and 
connection and to discovery, in the two highest grades probably, of 
necessity for grouping and sequence on less evident principles than 
time and space arrangement, and of the value of guides and connectives. 
Interpretive Explanations, which require an altogether different prin- 
ciple of development; purpose, to explain or to defend and establish a 
generalization. These may be attempted at any time that the pupil 
wants to present a conclusion he has really thought through originally 
or mastered from someone else’s presentation, and can state it with its 
fact bases from observation or from reliable sources; it is most important 
that the pupil state the generalization as an opinion and so differentiate 
it from its fact bases. (Technique, p. 206, usable from the second 
high-school year.) 


. Interpretive Description and Plot-Narrative: purpose, to present original 


interpretations of human character and actions. This type cannot per- 
haps be attempted in distinct courses in high school; it is analysis of 
inferences as to character and causation, and as such may be best 
developed perhaps by the insistence on real and not conventional 
observation in the type I, A. Here also the plot narrative most often 
develops unconsciously, and its technique may be given some attention. 






































ON HANDLING SUPPLEMENTARY READING. I 





HARRY G. PAUL } 
University of Illinois 





Some three centuries ago the wise Lord Verulam recorded a 
sentence or so to the effect that different books deserve different 
kinds of reading, and despite frequent quotation his words are 
still fresh and vital. At present they are finding a very practical 
application in the familiar division of ‘‘ books for careful study”’ and 
those “for general reading.” Gradually we teachers of English 
are coming to recognize more and more fully that we must train 
our students not only to read carefully and attentively, but also 
to read widely. 

In the thoughtfully planned course in English literature there 
will be a place for both intensive and extensive work, each receiving 
a fitting emphasis and each contributing its share toward the stu- 
dent’s development. Any defense of intensive work in literature is 
perhaps superfluous, for gradually the conviction has been growing 
that many phases of the study of English letters may afford as 
valuable a training in the acquirement of a definite body of subject- 
matter as can be gained from any other part of the curriculum. A 
clear-cut knowledge of certain facts of English literary history is 
essential to any right apprehension of our literature; and fre- 
quently an exact acquaintance with particular details of an author’s 
life is necessary for an understanding of his writings. Again, the 
student who really masters his literature must acquire that sort 
of intimacy which enables him to identify and at times to quote 
definite passages; he must gain an accurate knowledge of words 
and allusions, not that such training is highly valuable in itself, 
any more than is the mastery of the Latin vocabularies in a 
Gradatim, but because these are essential auxiliaries for any 
adequate study of English literature; he must further understand 
that many species of literature, especially the various forms of 
poetry, are subject to certain laws and principles which he must 
212 
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master thoroughly. Ruskin’s analyses of various passages in 
literature may have carried a good method to the point of fanci- 
fulness and possibly of whim; they have, however, done much good 
in emphasizing the value of the close, careful, and at times literal 
study of great masterpieces and in bringing home a realization of 
the importance of a definite and abiding knowledge of the best things 
that great men have thought and said. All too often teachers of 
English have allowed students to pass on from year to year remem- 
bering ‘‘a mass of things, but none of them distinctly.” In this 
connection I recall asking a boy about his previous year’s work, 
which he told me had included a careful study of Addison. All 
that he could recollect from this study was that Addison lived about 
the time of Columbus, perhaps a little earlier, and that the text 
used in class had been bound in red. I am not prepared to say 
that this boy had gained nothing from the time spent on the 
Spectator papers, even if the two statements just quoted constitute 
the clarified residuum of the work; but I am convinced that he had 
quite missed the training that might have come from making his 
own a concrete body of facts and from relating these facts with 
others both of literary history and of his own life. 

But while we realize the importance of studying thoroughly 
certain masterpieces and of making them permanently one’s own, 
we must recognize that the wise teacher will also strive to acquaint 
his pupils with as much good literature as the time at his disposal 
may permit, and will emphasize both the intensive and the extensive 
reading of these better things. He will perceive that it is at once 
his duty and his privilege to help his students cultivate right habits 
of reading, which in later years may aid them in “tearing the heart 
from a book.”’ At times teachers have made the mistake of examin- 
ing every masterpiece in such minute detail that students have 
failed to grasp the significance of the book as a whole—they haven’t 
been able to see the forest for the trees. The framers of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons have, I believe, fallen into a similar 
error. Year after year they have gone along, assigning for each 
week’s study some ten or twenty verses of Scripture and have 
failed, apparently, to realize that at a certain stage of development 
boys and girls are ready for a much more comprehensive view, such 
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as might be gained by taking at a single lesson either several chap- 
ters or even a whole book of the Bible. 

Fortunately we can recognize among present-day teachers of 
English a strongly marked conviction of the need of more extensive 
reading and a realization of the value of larger reading lists and of 
better methods of directing such work. Any wide and satisfactory 
reading list, I am persuaded, must be the result of the joint labors 
of a large number of teachers, contributing from their experiences 
under widely varying conditions, rather than the dicta of any one 
instructor measuring his five or twenty-five feet of best books for 
high-school pupils. Consequently such a list as that just prepared 
by the committee of the National Council will doubtless prove of 
very distinct value to every teacher of our subject. It is my pur- 
pose in this paper rather to suggest certain practical methods of 
handling this matter, and to indicate some of the various devices 
that have proved effective in aiding students to acquire a more 
extensive acquaintance with books under the supervision and 
direction of the teacher of literature. 

A dozen questions at once suggest themselves as to the number 
of books that may be assigned each year, their choice and method 
of assignment, ways of securing the necessary supplies of books, and 
means of interesting pupils in the work. In beginning it must be 
confessed that here, as elsewhere in teaching, there is no one royal 
way. School conditions vary so greatly in different communities 
that methods succeeding admirably in one place may fail utterly 
in another. Some schools are composed largely of students from 
the homes of the better educated, where from their earliest years 
many boys and girls have browsed in good libraries; while other 
schools, especially those in the larger cities, include a large per- 
centage of pupils from foreign homes, where better books are 
practically unknown. Furthermore, in certain communities the 
boys and girls have easy access to a wide range of books; while in 
others the pupils and the schools are limited in means and are 
either unable or unwilling to add largely to their scant store. 

Such, at the outset, are some of the problems confronting us, 
and they are very practical ones indeed to the hundreds of teachers 
who are every day trying to solve them. While no one method of 
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providing an adequate supply of books may be offered, certain 
general suggestions may, perhaps, be in order. First of all, the 
instructor must to the best of his ability bring home to the pupils 
and to the school authorities the importance of this supplementary 
or extensive reading; and, whenever occasion offers, he must 
emphasize the fact that such work can be made of immense value 
to the pupil in forming right habits of reading. In this matter, as 
in many other things educational, the teacher must gain the active 
interest of those with whom he is working. In many communities, 
especially the smaller ones, much may be done toward securing the 
necessary books through establishing a more active co-operation 
between parents and teachers; in other places not a little may be 
accomplished through the help of the town librarian; or through 
enlisting the assistance of the principal and the board of education 
in building up the school library, especially through the buying of 
duplicates. Much may be effected by encouraging the individual 
student to start collecting a library for himself; and in these days 
of many cheap editions of standard books the teacher may with 
justice demand that pupils buy a few volumes for this work, just 
as they purchase other texts. If the various students procure 
different books, they may, on occasion, borrow and loan among 
themselves. 

The amount of extensive reading assigned each year will vary 
not only with the nature of the community and the ease of access to 
books but also with the advancement of the classes, their aptitude 
for reading, the amount of school work required of the pupils and 
the teacher, and, personally, I believe, with the season of the year. 
As a rule, very naturally, the student who has been trained for a 
year or two in this systematic reading of better books is far more 
capable of completing longer and more difficult assignments than 
he might reasonably have been expected to master when he was 
finding himself in the earlier years of his high-school life. Moreover, 
for various reasons, or apparently at times for no reason at all, 
classes coming up from practically the same elementary training 
differ widely both in their preparation and in their avidity and 
aptitude for work. Again, schools vary in the amount of work 
required of pupils, some of the especially ambitious demanding 
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very much more than is asked in others; and while it is para- 
doxically true of most of our species that the busier we are the 
more we have time to undertake, the English instructor must see 
that this extensive reading does not consume an undue proportion 
of the student’s energies. Such a caution is sometimes necessary, 
for many pupils find this work so interesting that occasionally 
they are tempted to pursue it at the expense of their other studies, 
thus provoking the teachers of those branches to demand protection 
for their special industries. Furthermore, it happens now and then 
that English instructors find these reports on supplementary reading 
something of a burden, and are therefore tempted at times to slight ] 
it in favor of the regular assignment of a limited number of pages 
or chapters upon which all the students of the class are expected 
to make certain definite preparation. That the management of the 
supplementary reading makes large demands upon the time and 
ingenuity of the teacher must, of course, be granted; but in this 
very fact lies a challenge and an opportunity. Most of us are too 
timid in attempting innovations and are too prone to worship the 
pedagogical gods of our fathers. Teachers of English and editors 
of English classics have often fallen lamentably short of their 
high possibilities because they have copied all too servilely the 
intensive methods of the instructors in Latin and Greek and have 
been fearful of attempting to introduce their students to a large 
number of books. If this widening of the field brings to the teacher 
of English increased responsibility, it also brings him such increased 
opportunities that, if necessary, he is thoroughly justified in giving 
to the direction and guidance of this more extensive reading a part 
of the time and strength now spent upon the intensive study. 
Just what part of their time and energy teachers should give 
to this guidance of their students’ reading cannot, of course, be 
reduced to any set proportions; but in most cases there can be 
little doubt that such work should receive greater attention than 
it does at present. Finally, the amount and difficulty of this 
reading may well vary with the season of the year. The wise 
teacher will plan his work so that the longer and more difficult 
books will be read in the autumn, after the students have become 
settled in their year’s work and are still fresh, or during the winter, 
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when the rougher weather and the long evenings invite them to 
stay indoors; and he will leave some of the lighter and easier 
volumes for that season of the year when even Chaucer was tempted 
to say farewell to his ‘‘boke and his devocion.”’ 

In making up a list for supplementary reading the teacher is at 
once confronted by the question of whether he shall include nothing 
but the best books, assuming that students are interested in these 
and wish to know more of them; or shall he make allowances for 
their undeveloped or misdirected tastes and attempt gradually to 
attract them to better things? Something is to be gained, doubt- 
less, by assuming that people are really better than they seem and 
by treating them accordingly. Furthermore, many students have 
been reading inferior books because these were more accessible, 
or because no one had ever attempted to direct them to the reading 
of good literature. I have been interested in watching high-school 
boys, whose previous reading had been thoroughly aimless and not 
of the best, simply devour some of the standard novels, glorying in 
these new worlds which had swung into their ken, and manifesting 
that avidity and enthusiasm with which adolescence so frequently 
welcomes each new kind of knowledge and experience. On the 
other hand, however, such cases are the exception rather than the 
rule; and the teacher must recognize that in most instances the 
best results are to be gained by taking these untrained or badly 
trained pupils just where they are, studying their crude likes and 
dislikes, trying to discover such preferences as mark their particular 
stages of development, and using these as a point of departure. In 
endeavoring to learn the status of taste in an entering class the 
instructor may well have recourse to some written work on such 
topics as “‘The books I like the best,’ ‘‘My favorite author,”’ 
“Some character in literature I should like to meet.” These 
themes afford invaluable material for the thoughtful teacher in 
planning his supplementary reading for the year. He may gain 
further help by asking the members of the class to hand in a list 
of books they wish to read. 

To this list of desirable books suggested by the particular needs 
or wishes of the students the teacher will add various classics which 
should form a part of the equipment of every well-educated man 
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and woman, and to which allusion is constantly being made, such 
as certain parts of the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Gulliver's Travels, 
the great ancient epics, and the Arabian Nights. No harm will be 
done by including occasionally a volume beyond the students and 
letting them wrestle with it, for they often take such a book as a 
challenge and surprise one by what they have gained from its 
perusal. The teacher’s list will also contain books that may help 
supplement and enrich the work in the classics chosen for careful 
discussion. The best res ard to 'e gained from the study of a 


masterpiece comes when th« its wish to know more of an 
author they have been discuss _ask to be allowed to read some 
of his other writings. It w 4 .ard to overestimate the value 
of the training which comes ipil from thus growing inter- 
ested in some particular subj: thus starting from some book 
and branching out. Especiail: his true in the case of the 


Shaksperean plays, for have knu .many students thus to acquire 
a lasting appreciation of the great master. What a delight it is to 
meet such pupils after coming in contact with dozens of others 
whose knowledge of the Elizabeth’ ramatist is confined to the 
three plays usually studied in clas: Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Caesar, and Macbeth! This assignn ent of additional books by 
authors previously discussed in class is particularly valuable in 
affording pupils an opportunity to confirm or to extend the impres- 
sions gained from their previous study. From their intensive work 
they have acquired, to borrow the phraseology of the psychologist, 
a certain apperception mass which welcomes this later reading, 
assimilates it readily, and is thereby greatly enriched. 

Almost as valuable for our lists as this further reading in any 
particular author are such books as help the pupil to a clearer 
understanding either of a particular age or of a type of literature 
he has been studying. For example, the boy who through his 
study of the De Coverley Papers has grown interested in that fasci- 
nating age of immense periwigs and patches, of hoops and high red 
heels, of coffee-houses and sedan chairs, will welcome such books 
as Henry Esmond, Dobson’s delightful verse and his fascinating 
life of Sir Richard Steele, or Ashton’s Social England in the Reign 
of Queen Anne; or if he has followed the ancient heroes through 
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their battles on the wind-swept plains of Troy, he may be curious 
to learn of the further adventures of the crafty and much-enduring 
Odysseus or of the pius Aeneas. 

Again, the list will include many works of biography and history, 
such as may be well told and interesting in themselves or may 
help supplement the students’ work im other courses. America 
may well be proud of its splendid biographies and memoirs of dis- 
tinguished men, of Johnson and of Stone‘“all Jackson, of Grant and 
of Sheridan, the perusal of wk e deeds has fascinated more than 
one boy who thought that he *  -.*thing for reading. Further- 


more, there will be a place fd “of the magnificent histories 
written either by our own cou: ° *°or by our cousins across the 
water, for the vigorous and ¢ » lectures of such scientists as 
Huxley, and for the books t *4uthors who are telling us of 
out-door life, either as we mz Gt’in our own neighborhoods, or 


as we may be interested in it thr “igh pictures and tales of the blazed 
trail. 

How much of modern fiction shall be included in our list is 
not an easy question to “er. As we watch the dozens of 
thumb-marked, germ-lader “4,"@s of the current “six best sellers” 
passing over the loan desks“of our public libraries, we are some- 
times tempted to wonder whether these institutions are an un- 
mixed blessing, and whether such books, these intellectual ice 
cream sodas, are not ruining the mental digestion of thousands of 
readers. On the other hand, however, we must remember that 
coming generations will prize as literature some of the books now 
pouring from the press, and that the better contemporary critics 
have always manifested a much greater ability than is usually 
acknowledged in recognizing the merits of a book that is genuinely 
worth while. We must also bear in mind the fact that after our 
pupils have left our care most of them will read more or less of this 
lighter contemporary fiction. 


\To be concluded) 

































A FOOTNOTE TO CINDERELLA 
(AN EXPOSITION FOR TEACHERS ONLY) 





WILLIAM HUGHES MEARNS 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia 





No doubt Cinderella’s father felt proper sorrow for the loss of 
his first wife; especially during the long winter when the lack of 
a good housekeeper broke uncomfortably into well-adjusted habits. 
Cinderella, to be sure, was a well-behaved child, and German; so, 
with much wistful gazing out of the window toward the snow- 
covered grave in the meadow, she struggled, we know, to act the 
difficult réle of woman, helpmate to man, with emphasis upon the 
“help.” But however splendidly she brushed the hearth, scrubbed 
the floor, prepared the meals and polished up the handle of the big 
front door, she served with the devotion of a daughter, not with the 
remarkable, machine-like dexterity of a Teutonic “‘mate.” And 
Cinderella’s father was a man, a German man, a creature who 
instinctively measures the world in terms of personal comfort, 
who takes his superiority as a matter of course, like the existence 
of red corpuscles and the pressure of the atmosphere, and declines 
to argue the point. So in the spring he doffed his blacks, glanced 
out of the window with a “Hey oh! I must be getting my oats 
out!” told Cinderella he rather believed he wouldn’t be home early 
tonight, and let his fancy gently turn to thoughts of the widow with 
the two children in the yellow house next to the town hall. 

The marriage was accomplished so quietly, like transferring 
real estate or drawing a check, that Cinderella was stepmothered 
and doubly stepsistered almost before she was aware. ‘The wed- 
ding march, veil, rice, old shoes, and honeymoon are the ceremonies 
of romance. Not that second marriages are devoid of right cus- 
toms, but they are of a sensible, practical sort—the prudential and 
unromantic consideration of the cost of living, the contracts, stipu- 
lations, codicils, and provisos born of experience. That the lady 
carried every point we are well assured by the abrupt change in the 
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household as reflected in the life of Cinderella. She drops to the 
ranks, from daughter to slavey, busies herself mightily with pots 
and pans, and sleeps among the warm ashes of the kitchen hearth. 

The cruel stepmother is a German institution invented by the 
Grimm Brothers. In the story she is introduced as the Spirit of 
Injustice, employed to give the necessary tragic relief to an other- 
wise tame domestic comedy. A counterpart in English letters is 
the murder scene in Macbeth which lends tone and meaning to the 
diverting speech of the drunken porter of Hellgate. For the sake 
of contrast in the narrative the deutsche Stiefmutter beats her 
children with an unspared rod, acquaints them with the pinch of 
hunger, casts them out of doors in the bleakest winter, and loses 
them in forests inhabited solely by wolves, bears, and witches. 
(“Merely corroborative detail,” explains Pooh Bah, ‘intended to 
give artistic verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing narrative.’’) 

Stepmothers the world over have been gentle and kind, revered 
by stepchildren and praised even by Gossip herself, but in these 
days of muckraking, the exposés of the Grimm Brothers have so 
inflamed the public mind that the very name of stepmother is 
almost a reproach, and brave are they who undertake the unpopular 
réle. Here’s a cup o’ kindness to her, the oldest alma mater of 
them all, whose alumni and alumnae cover the globe and give dis- 
tinction to it; she who faces the easy jest of every penny-a-liner 
and the foregone indictment of a prejudiced public opinion, who 
serenely bears another’s burden, and saves untold households from 
domestic collapse! Prosit! 

Cinderella’s stepmother was not unjust, as a careful reading of 
the text will show. Indeed, she is particularly strong for rigid 
justice; it was her chief defect. We children of this world do not 
want justice for ourselves, however much we may cry for it for 
others. We want sympathy, flattery, partiality, special favors, 
something more than our rightful share. That is why mothers 
are such lovable creatures and rear so many happy, spoiled children; 
their function is to give heaping measure twice over, when probably 
what we most deserve is no measure at all. We always grow 
uncomfortable when our superior officer begins with a promise of 
a square deal. Usually that means the other fellow is about to 
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get the promotion. So we’re commonly strong for giving the other 
chap his just deserts—and not a drop over. Certainly we don’t 
want ours, and pray we never shall get them. 

The two stepsisters, however, were spiteful minxes. No doubt 
about that. You're sure their names are Ortrude and Kundry, 
certainly not Anna and Gretchen. What woman, given the power, 
will not snub a rival sister? (We do not ask for information; we 
hope no one will reply; we merely throw the question out for what 
it’s worth.) We have heard of loyal and lasting feminine friend- 
ships conceived in the spirit of masculine camaraderie, but they 
seem scarce as double personalities. Their charity toward one 
another is not one that “endureth all things,”’ but rather the sort 
that “‘believeth all things.” 

This is one of the phenomena of the sex that astonishes man. 
In his dull rational way he figures out many complex matters, but 
he is ever stumped at the problem of the adventitious character of 
woman. She is the herald of Christian unselfishness and the sym- 
bol of pagan vanity; she is simple as the dove and wise as the ser- 
pent; daily she sacrifices her all for the needy, and nightly she 
wears, drinks, and eats enough to stop a famine; she crieth aloud 
in the streets, “‘Votes for woman!” (bound to come without the 
crying), and alone in her chamber never grins in the glass. She 
uplifts the fallen, finds homes for lost children, investigates the 
Standard Oil, establishes school gardens, gets on boards of educa- 
tion, and demands playgrounds for the kiddies (bless ’em for that!), 
flares up at vivisection and declaims powerfully against the Demon 
Rum; and she marries for money, wins at bridge whist (blame ’em!), 
and is in the front rank to cast the first stone. When she is good, 
she is very, very good, and when she is bad she is no better than 
she should be; but, good or bad, her mercies toward her own sex 
are not always twice strained. At least, so thinks the mere man 
who looks mildly on and knows what a duffer he is at best and how 
hard it is to be even halfway godly, righteous, and sober. 

There are saintly women (praise be!) who have unerring sym- 
pathy for their own, who never “damn with faint praise,” who 
assent with no mere “‘civil leer.” It may be a cultivated habit. 
If these possess a native uncharity toward their sex, certainly they 
keep it locked deep within them and daily they summon all their 
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sweetness to keep it prisoner. (The analogy suggests Coleridge’s 
strong man, hired to attend him day and night and beat down every 
attempt of the poet to satisfy his craving for opium.) 

What with a strict stepmother, snobbish stepsisters, and a 
delinquent father, Cinderella is generally supposed to have fared 
badly, and much pity accrues to her thereby. Rather do we 
tender sincere congratulations. In the face of the judgment of 
generations of children we take the stand that she was fairly well 
off. Nature is a wonderful provider, and the best protection she 
gives to the human animal is adaptability. ‘When Benjamin 
Bunny grew up,” Beatrix Potter tells us, ‘‘he married his cousin 
Flopsy. They had a large family, and they were very improvi- 
dent and cheerful.” The poor are astonishingly contented. They 
know the sweet uses of adversity; it is frequently their sole wealth. 
They go half-clad in winter and become immune to colds; they 
have infrequent ‘‘pennies,” and are saved from certain of the seven 
deadly sins; they eat no truffles or mixtures 4 la Newburg and 
grow hearty on plain diet. They may not always find tongues in 
trees nor sermons in stones, but certainly they are able to “trans- 
late the stubbornness of fortune” into cheerful peace. Any 
farmer’s boy could give points to Thoreau: his whole life is a 
Walden. 

Societies for Adding Complexity to the Simple Lives of the 
Poor might well recall Dr. Haggage’s eulogy of the Marshalsea 
debtor prison: 

We are quiet here; we don’t get badgered here; there’s no knocker here, 
sir, to be hammered at by creditors, and bring a man’s heart into his mouth. 
Nobody comes here to ask if a man’s at home, and say he’ll stand upon the 
door mat till he is. Nobody writes thundering letters about money, in this 
place. It’s freedom sir, it’s freedom! . . . . Elsewhere people are restless, 
worried, hurried about, anxious respecting one thing, anxious respecting 
another. Nothing of the kind here, sir. We have done with all that—we 


know the worst of it; we have got to the bottom, we can’t fall. And what 
have we found? Peace. That’s the word for it. Peace. 


So we are content to believe that instead of pouting and bemoan- 
ing her hard lot, Cinderella accepted the accumulated public 
opinion (as we all do, eventually; although it’s a strain on our 
egotism) and set to her tasks cheerfully. The gibes of her well- 
dressed sisters and the justice of their mother touched her slightly. 
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Alternately she dreamed and sang at the work. She dreamed of 
her mother, living over days gone and half-remembered, and of the 
father who had almost forgotten her; she sang of birds that talk 
and wishes that come true, of fine apparel, of beauty that dazzles 
and makes wise men foolish and strong men afraid, of the beneficent 
power of gold, of the world’s applause, and, at rare moments, of 
the prince who should surely come some day and bear her, pro- 
testing, struggling, and wholly content, away to his palace. The 
stings and arrows of that outrageous household could not harm her; 
for Cinderella was at heart a poet, and dwelt in fantasy as became 
a Literary Person. 

“What shall I bring my daughters from the fair ?”’ inquires the 
father. And one asks for gold and pearls, and the other for purple 
and fine linen; but Cinderella, whose soul was poesy, astonishes 
them all by her simple request: ‘‘Bring me a twig, father dear, 
from the first branch that brushes your cheek as you turn toward 
home.” . 

As you turn toward home! A poet knows that the only joy 
is giving, and that the only sorrow is lost love. The valuable 
things of life are within easy reach, can be scattered in largess by 
the very poor. A world that piles up its goods, and labels them at 
so much the gross, blinds our eyes to true values. 

Men of little faith and less income, often enough, alas, have we 
troubled deaf heaven with our bootless cries for mere commodities 
that men buy and sell, have desired this man’s art and that man’s 
scope, with what we most enjoy contented least; we too, like the 
worldly stepdaughters have fallen into the snare set by the subtle 
beast, have coveted our neighbor’s ox and his ass and his many- 
acred villa: yet in these thoughts, ourselves almost despising, we 
are able, it may be, to turn our mind toward some old friendship, 
free as the air yet above all price, summon then the poet in us and 
sing, 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


Yes; we are not unmindful of the monthly bills, nor of their 
constant verification of the saying that man cannot live by bread 
alone. Far be it from an obscure dabbler in letters to discount the 
value of purple and fine linen, or even of gold and pearls. Poets 
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must be clothed, if not always in their right mind. We recall no man 
after Adam who has gone about both unadorned and unashamed; 
and we remember that Eve first inquired for food, and then 
fashioned a gown. 

And when Cinderella’s young man called at the house—of 
course he was a prince; he is always a prince, before marriage— 
he took her to the great ball, and in true princely fashion monopo- 
lized every dance. But permission to shine in society was, as we 
know, not easily won. With one pretext and another, the step- 
mother delayed approval. She was not aware, of course, that she 
was dealing with a Literary Person; one of those who, in spite of 
their love of make-believe, rather enjoy the real world, especially 
the follies of it; besides, she had the bias of so many practical 
people. ‘‘You go to college!”’ have we not heard them exclaim. 
‘‘Absurd; why not get a place as undertaker’s assistant and make 
something of yourself?” But she gave in, finally, although not 
without a parting prophecy that awkwardness would bring the 
girl to public shame, probably quoting, ‘Thus self-consciousness 
doth make bad dancers of us all.” 

We can fancy that ball—her first. What alternate exultations 
and misgivings! What weeks of preparation for a result so slight! 
(That’s the view of man, who has only to buy a fresh tie and slip 
into a tail-coat.) And on the eventful night, after a mere nibble 
at a biscuit, what acrobatic twists and tiptoeings (gas jets flaring) 
before the long mirror (the hand-glass waving about in front like 
a witch’s wand) to insure a perfect ensemble! What secret practice 
of ogreish, sidelong smiles at the reflected figure; what tears of 
vexation for an unattainable ideal! 

Then the flurry of the last-minute rush, followed by the pitiful 
wait for the carriage; the crushing, premature fatigue, the cer- 
tainty of appearing a “‘fright,” the oozing of all self-confidence and 
even of some self-respect; the fear that he has forgotten all about 
it, the hope that he has. A carriage clatters and stops outside, the 
door-bell jingles merrily. One last reassuring glance in the 
—horrors! the nose is still thickly powdered (to give a dull finish) 
like a clown’s! Abrupt storm of tears; shy entrance of the young 
man who—presto!—greets a smiling, confident, radiant, witching 
young woman, charming, superior, overpowering. 
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And the gowns!—one cannot resist completing the account, 
although the text is here silent. Mere man that we are we never 
miss a word of the next day’s newspaper inventory. So with pride 
(the knowledge was got through much labor) we undertake to fill 
in the omitted details. 

The stepmother wore a striking white satin pelisse, embroid- 
ered with pearls, the skirt deeply trimmed with heavy gold chiffon 
and bands of sable, the bodice of richly toned créme de menthe. 
Her ornaments were rhinestones. 

The elder stepsister was becomingly clad in a soft gray chiffon 
over old rose silk, heavily pailletted. Her ornaments were marons 
glacés. 

The younger stepsister was stunning in black Liberty velvet 
with an overdress of black chiffon (the family was strong for chiffon), 
edged with trimmings of jet, the corsage draped with rare old lace 
bespangled with gold fleur-de-lis and café au lait. 

Cinderella, in a simple frock of white lawn, starched like a 
queen’s ruff, stepped timidly, albeit daintily, upon the ballroom 
floor, and straightway that prince was a nobleman smit. 

It is on record that His Highness thereupon advanced several 
numbers in official ranking and became a man. A prince, Machia- 
velli and Carlyle agree, is not subject to human folly, but a man is 
always some sort of fool. In the present instance the prince 
becomes a flustering, self-conscious, devil-may-care, smirking fool; 
but the lady has wisdom and to spare for both. She never loses 
her head. She knows the game instinctively. In her blood is the 
subtlety of Eve (who caught it, perhaps, from early contact with 
the subtlest of them all). She makes and breaks engagements with 
absurd skill. She leads him on as far as the lane, and drops him 
at the pigeon cote, or, quite to his bewilderment, slips up a pear 
tree just at the moment when he had begun to feel rather sure of 
things. And once, when he thought he had her at the very point 
of surrender, she vanished entirely, leaving him possessed of nothing 
more tangible than her diminutive slipper. (But, oh, the subtle 
art of it!) This much of political economy every woman knows, 
that the way to increase the demand is rigorously to limit the 
supply. 

We must not overlook the remarkable heroism of the step- 
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daughters, symbol of all social ambition. To conform to an arbi- 
trary standard set by the noble prince, one young lady, aided and 
abetted by her mother, be it remembered, cut off her great toe 
The other, again with the advice of the mother, deliberately shaved 
off a portion of one heel. Similar acts of renunciation would be 
discovered, we fancy, in the truthful diary of many a débutante; 
and the fashion plates of a century, or the present-day advertise- 
ments in the Ladies Home Companion would exhibit further ex- 
amples of the same resolute martyrdom. Man is ambitious enough, 
but he lacks courage. He marries altruistically for money, and 
even selfishly for love, but grows restive over a mere pinching collar. 
Between the devil of torture and the deep sea of unattractiveness, 
women commendably and courageously choose the devil. 

Our sympathies go out to the sisters. They suffered stoically, 
ventured heel and toe, and lost all. Certainly there is no dramatic 
necessity for punishing them further. Yet the bloodthirsty 
Brothers Grimm (suggestive name!), intent upon pushing to its 
limit the moral of the story, invent a pair of doves, who fly into 
the church on Cinderella’s wedding day and peck out the eyes of 
the stepsisters. One need hardly remark that this part of the 
narrative is indubitably ‘‘made in Germany.” 

There is consternation in the home when the prince finally 
sues for Cinderella. Here’s a howdy-do! Here’s a pretty mess! 
Here’s a state of things! A good heel and toe gone for naught, not 
to specify sundry gowns adorned with expensive chiffon. The 
maid in the garden hanging up the clothes turns out to be the 
queen who should be in the parlor eating bread and honey! The 
nobody falls heir to an estate; the dolt is discovered a genius; the 
Literary Person gets published. 

There is a brief pause, then an abrupt readjustment to fit the 
general rejoicing. We knew it all the time. Wetold youso. We 
could see it in her eye, or in her forehead, or was it her nose? 
(And all the while it was her dimple!) 

And they lived happily ever after. Of course they did. It all 
depends how long the prince is kept in a state of smirking foolish- 
ness, and we are willing to trust the lady for that. Yes, we know 
they lived happily ever after, for, like ourself, that prince married 
a singularly clever young person. 
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It had been suggested that ethical values were to be found in 
the prescribed readings for the Regents’ Examinations in English. 
The notes that are here written are the minutes of a hurried response 
to the suggestion, and will be read as they are meant when it is 
noted that they are no more than “minute drops from off the 
eaves,” indicating what may be found in the three assigned Minor 
Poems of Milton, in the Selected Poems of Burns as read in the 
light of the Carlyle Essay, and in the Fourth Part of the Golden 
Treasury. The whole is minute in scope, almost microscopic, and 
merely of technical interest. 

Let it then be asked: (1) What ethical values does the book 
have? Wherein does it tend to influence toward good conduct in 
life? (2) What general principles of political conduct does the 
book set forth? Wherein does it help one to be a better citizen of 
the United States? (3) What general principles of reverence for 
life, society, and the world in which we live does the book set forth ? 
How does it make one feel toward what Wordsworth calls ‘‘A 
motion and a spirit that impels all thinking things, all objects of 
all thought, that rolls through all things ?” 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS 


L’ Allegro: Ethical value may be found in the love of rural things as a refuge 
of the quiet mind, in the suggested solace of history and philosophy, and 
in the implied comfort of poetry. The poem teaches one to rely upon 
himself for support. 

A contribution toward citizenship is found in its picture of the edu- 
cated student fully equipt to take his own strong way of thought, not 
swayed by changing doctrine. 

The world to which it introduces the reader is one of natural objects, 
the recurrent beauty of which sinks into the ordered mind, and rises in 
springs of pleasure, circling about the Lord and Maker of all. A society 
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constituted of such units as Milton here portrayed, could solve its own 
social difficulties. 


Il Penseroso: Ethical value may be found in a philosophy similar to that 


described above, broadened by the admission of its fitness for characters 
widely different and various. 

The political contribution is, like that of the companion poem, empha- 
sized by repetition. 

The principle of reverence for immaterial objects is expressed, as 
for the truths hidden in pagan sources, and for the contemplative outlook 
on life. Incitements to deep study and appreciation of one’s own self 
and native riches point the way to standards other than those of riches 
and public reputation. To the Miltonic man life is in equipoise. 


Comus: In Comus ethical values fall on one another, standards for men and 


women. Woman is taught the one secure defence of her supreme position, 
her charm and her reward. While she is true to this, she saves man, 
both by returning to her brothers as virgin as she left them, and by con- 
futing nobly, and perhaps to salvation, the mad tempter, reveler, and 
sophist. The Puritan preaches a direct moral sermon, nobly uttered and 
well remembered. 

The first task for the citizen may be rectitude in the relations of 
sex; the next may be self-management in his differences with his fellows, 
here symbolized by the controversy of the two brothers; a third, to draw 
the sword against the ruffian element. Through these ideas runs the 
counter idea that all the story is a drama of the single soul, which has 
its virtue, its debate, its effective movement against wrong, in the spiritual 
realm within. And here the ethical values react on the civic elements. 
The call is strong to the fight that never dies, the everlasting combat of 
the Right against the forces of Evil. 

The poem is long enough and is composed of literary movements 
sufficiently intricate to be a challenge to achievement in whatever fine 
mode of the country’s work the reader is skilled. Definite religious 
principles of a general character occur in positive mention; the sense of 
aesthetic beauty grows with the poem; and every “high and leafy place,” 
the forest refuge of a thousand holidays, becomes immanent with the 
presence of the God of Nature. 


BURNS’S POEMS AND THE CARLYLE “‘ESSAY”’ 


Burns’s Poems: In many of his poems Burns lives with the ethos of his race 


rather than with his own, or with his own by an ownership of tears. There 
is reverence for God, perception of the good in even debased man, sense 
of the ideal in woman. Burns hates a sham, and he hates it vehemently, 
as vigorously rebelling against it as it has force with its supple hypocrisy 
to injure Burns’s friends, the men of simple heart, who, rich only in the 
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common attributes of all men, are voiceless mutes when Burns passes on 
from them to the nooks of daisies and the river sward of Afton. In such 
themes, seek values. The works are greater than the man. 

The political man of Burns is above the law and, impressive with 
personality, his presence and development precede the institution. The 
rank that follows the institution is but the guinea’s stamp; “the man’s 
the gowd for a’ that.” 

Influence to general well living is felt in the product of a ploughman’s 
verse, in the dereliction of Burns’s life, in the breaking-in of the ideal on 
the drab of such an existence as was Burns’s, and in the presence of so 
pure a flame in so frail a vessel. 


Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay”: Carlyle in his Essay emphasizes these points, and calls 


for our sympathetic understanding of a nature perhaps remote from our 
own. He deprecates rash judgment. He laments that ill way of life 
that destroyed prematurely so fine a brain, made silent so persuasive a 
tongue. 

Comparison of Carlyle’s own life with this essay teaches again the 
caution necessary against neglecting a message from a mortal because 
we may be conscious of defect in the messenger. He brings to us the 
possibility of fine sympathy between beings of a nature as different as his 
own and that of Burns. His patriotic claims for his Scottish hero tell 
of the ties of blood stronger than the bond of a pretended universal 
philanthropy. 

Both these men serve to strengthen the individual in his struggle 
against the mass, stand for the man against the machine, while at the 
same time they keep before the reader the advantages of staying with the 
class in which one is born, as against a rash attempt to realize an equality 
never intended by our original nature. True citizenship may be in the 
development of the individual first, of the family next, of the state 
last. 


” 


“GOLDEN TREASURY,”’ PART IV 


The remarks on this book are based upon the historical fact that almost all of 


the poems considered were composed in the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century, and were the work of about six men of might, and that the 
rest of the poems are nobly worthy of the high company of the great six. 
The thirty years are those of Wordsworth, Scott, Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
and Campbell. Campbell I include for two reasons—the first, that I 
have a personal love of his verse, and second, that it may be well to draw 
attention to the endless difficulty of settling a table of precedence for 
singers so great as were all these. What is said of the work of one might, 
with propriety, mutatis mutandis, be said of another’s song. 

First, then, the glory of the unattainable in poetry teaches the value 
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of humility. To bring this home, it has been advocated that we should 
encourage the making of verse by those who study poetry. 

Second, the number of the writers who have achieved renown encour- 
ages all of us forward and upward. 

Third, the width of their appeal expands our sympathy with theme 
and person; their respect for and celebration of so many aspects of 
human nature, may show the student that he may actually respect himself 
at his best, that he, in very fact, has a better selfhood, one truly and 
objectively worthy of honor and high celebration by the bards of the race. 
Secrecy enshrouds it, for the most part, but that does not lessen its reality. 
The cocoanuts of life are not its violets. Stones may preach sermons on 
ideals. Ideals are as true as pavements and as worth while as salaries. 


A simple list of some of the subjects which form the series in 
“Golden Treasury, IV,” will urge these points further. Their 
urgency is the excuse for quoting the exact page from the edition 
before me, London, 1900: 


“The Education of Nature” (Wordsworth), page 209; “‘To the Evening 
Star” (Campbell), page 218; “Degenerate Douglas” (Wordsworth), page 
283; “To the Night” (Shelley), page 219; ‘London, 1802’ (Wordsworth), 
page 242; “Simon Lee” (Wordsworth), page 248; “To a Skylark” (Shelley), 
page 274; “Ode to a Nightingale” (Keats), page 279; “Ruth: Or the Influ- 
ences of Nature” (Wordsworth), page 313; “Written Among the Euganean 
Hills” (Shelley), page 320. 

May I cite a single poem ? 


O friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 

For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 


Or groom!—We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 


Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry; and these we adore: 
Plain living and high thinking are no more: 


The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 
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In spite of the lavish love of Nature that even in this very sonnet 
shows in Wordsworth’s allusion to ‘‘grandeur” in “nature,” the 
moment he comes to the greater theme of Man and his living, as 
he approaches it in these lines, he does not scruple to use the 
beauty of the “glittering brook” as a thing despicable. In this 
one incisive stroke we have a lesson in values. And tremendous 
values are set in the theme of the sonnet—‘“‘The wealthiest man 
among us is the best.” 
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ORIENTATION IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 





ELIZABETH HODGSON 
Lawrence, Kansas 





“Write a three-hundred word theme about some animal.” 

Did you ever make a similar assignment for a high-school Eng- 
lish class? And then did you ever wonder why you seldom re- 
ceived three hundred and one words, and why the three hundred 
seemed to be signs of dead ideas ? 

Perhaps no other class of composition is so characteristically 
stiff and dreary and empty as student themes. A reader of these 
inexpressive and inexpressible documents might well ask whether a 
fresh idea, a touch of humor, imagination, or sympathy ever stirred 
the souls of the unhappy young writers. Yet only five or ten years 
ago these children used to improvise lively dialogue by the hour in 
their games of housekeeping or Indian hunting. In barns, orchards, 
attics, parks, or alleys they would tell thrilling stories that made 
each other late to meals and wakeful o’ nights. What ails them 
now? Why is their composition work of such a dead or dying 
character that we teachers sometimes feel like surgeons or under- 
takers? 

For at least ten years, as student and as teacher, I have been 
more or less consciously seeking the answer to this question. Now 
I have reached the conclusion that lack of orientation is the chief 
difficulty, the great cause of dulness and artificiality. The students 
are not trying to do anything in particular; they are “‘just writing 
themes.” Every week they conjure together a few ideas from 
nowhere, addressed to nobody, and aimed at nothing—that is, 
nothing but credit for one theme duly written. Neither their text 
nor their teacher gives them any real training in orientation, 
although there can be no real basis of selecting and organizing 
material without it. 

Our rhetorics are full of just and scientific chapters on unity, 
coherence, and emphasis as related to the structure of sentences, 
paragraphs, and whole compositions. These disquisitions are as 
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logical and as neatly accurate as a multiplication table. (By the 
way, isn’t the multiplication table a beautiful exemplification of 
relevancy, natural sequence, climax, and clearness! Yet it falls 
short of being great literature.) Now, most rhetorics seen to teach 
that all the forces shaping a composition lie within it, in the relation 
of the parts to each other and to the whole. But the predeter- 
mining factors lie outside the composition; these decide what that 
whole shall be, and then the laws of rhetoric show how to relate the 
parts. Anyone can see that there is no such thing as absolute unity 
in treating any subject: what to include and what to omit depend 
upon the author’s purpose. The order of presentation varies like- 
wise to answer the needs of the actual situation. Emphasis and 
general effectiveness are not to be gauged by abstract comparison 
of the weight of ideas and the beauties of style, but arise from the 
definiteness of the author’s purpose and the harmony with the 
reader’s interests and tastes. In short, these questions are all 
relative to the orientation of the composition. 

Before a writer of any age can organize his ideas, he must decide 
what public to address, upon what subject, and with what purpose. 
Then he may ask himself what length and style of treatment will 
serve his purpose best. Answering these questions constitutes 
orientation. 

You will say, “Is that all? Every rhetoric begins with just such 
a paragraph.”’ Just so; and then rhetorics and teachers drop the 
subject, forgetting that orientation must take place to shape and 
direct every vital sentence of composition. Thus pupils go on 
shooting without a mark, traveling without road or destination; 
teachers go on wasting red ink and weary hours in marking errors 
of detail that will be promptly repeated in the next theme, never 
realizing that the one fundamental error lies in the manner of 
approaching the task. 

To illustrate the relation between orientation and the general 
theory of composition, let us study a parallel case. Suppose that 
I telephone to a dressmaker and ask her to buy material and make 
me a dress to cost not more than forty dollars. I say, “Use your 
own judgment as to all the details, and call up Bell 144 when the 
dress is done.” 
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But the dressmaker is not satisfied until she knows my measure- 
ments, my tastes; what designs, colors, and fabrics are becoming 
to me; where and when I mean to wear the dress; what will best 
agree with the rest of my wardrobe. Her skill of dressmaking does 
not aid her until after she knows these initial conditions of her task. 

Idiotic as this indefinite method of ordering a dress would be, 
don’t we sometimes assign theme work in a similar way? The 
younger our pupils, the more carefully we must help them to secure 
orientation. Instead of saying, “‘Write a three-hundred word 
theme about some animal,” one might begin thus: “Let us 
imagine that Towser is in disgrace for chasing little Polly’s kitten, 
but when Polly is about to whip him, he explains to her why he 
chases cats. Now write the story, putting in their conversation.” 
Ask the class a few questions, making them suggest various excuses 
that the dog might give; and several possible endings for the story. 
Then let them go to work at once while their amused interest is 
fresh. They will bend over their work with sparkling eyes. If 
one or two have nothing to write, talk to them individually till 
they get a flash of inspiration. The students will not usually have 
time to finish their themes, but their conception has solidified, and 
they can complete and copy their work at home much more easily 
than they could, amid many distractions, do the difficult opening 
task. 

Of course, this is a foolish subject, but it illustrates very well 
the problem of point of view. Anyway, why not be fanciful and 
light-minded now and then while one is too young to decide the 
destiny of the nation once a week? With more advanced classes 
none of the actual writing need be done in the teacher’s presence; 
and the students can be taught to orient their own conceptions. 
But the teacher should always state the composition problem 
definitely and concretely, and should talk about it long enough to 
arouse interest and set the students planning. Then the creative 
faculties at once begin to find and make the material, and organi- 
zation becomes a simple natural process, because it is preceded by 
orientation. 

One very important phase of orientation, especially with young 
pupils, is making them agreeably conscious of writing for a real 
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public. Themes are often marked and discussed in such a way as 
to make a class painfully conscious of one reader—the teacher! 
So long as a pupil dreads theme day and winces while his theme is 
read, he will never write freely or pleasurably. But as soon as he 
is taught the delights of writing something which the class enjoys, 
he will write eagerly for his interested mates. The teacher has no 
right to read student themes as a grown-up criticizing the work of 
other grown-ups. Unless he can be in spirit a happy, friendly 
youngster, the writer’s affectionate twin—he had better devote 
himself to dead authors instead. All the appreciation of literature 
and all the mastery of technique that a brilliant teacher may 
acquire are far less valuable in teaching young students to write 
than is the sympathetic tact which makes them feel happy and 
confidential in the classroom. 

For this reason the teacher should quietly develop the habit of 
regarding the class and the school as a regular public. Themes 
should be so handled in class that even the writers enjoy them. 
Afterward the most interesting ones can be copied in improved 
form into loose-leaf notebooks. These “books” can be adorned 
with cover designs and marginal illustrations drawn or clipped from 
magazines, and can then be placed in the school library. It is 
remarkable how eagerly the students will prepare and read these 
books of their own making. 

Often the teacher can arrange with the editor of some local 
paper to have a column or two open to student contributions. 
This plan has many possibilities for valuable training in adaptation 
of material. 

In teaching narration and description you can use some charac- 
ters and situations in a story “classic” as a basis fora theme. Let 
the class imagine what would have happened if Shylock had 
changed his mind about the party and returned just as Jessica was 
eloping, or if Silas Marner had found William Wane when he re- 
visited Lantern Yard. 

Another interesting plan is to create characters and a situation 
by chatting about them with a class. Then have the students 
compare the various points of view from which the incident could 
be told, pointing out the peculiar problems and opportunities of 
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each. Suppose that Ted steals a mince pie from the pantry while 
officially foraging for the Robin Hood band. How would Robin 
himself tell of his follower’s mishaps? How would Ted’s mother 
discuss the deed if she wanted Theodore to punish Ted? How 
would Ted explain the matter to father Theodore ? 

While my illustrations have been drawn from narration chiefly, 
it is clear that orientation is the initial process in composing any- 
thing. What could be more forlorn and artificial than a bit of 
unoriented description? In real life no one ever describes just 
to be describing. Imagine the description as addressed by one 
distinct person to another for a particular reason. Then the 
imagination kindles. Instead of telling your pupils to “write a 
description of a room”’ tell them to describe the library after the 
children have played there, from the point of view of their stern 
old-maid aunt. 

Judging by my own repeated failures, corrected attempts, and 
partial successes, I think that many of us English teachers might 
profitably devote more time to planning and discussing our theme 
assignments beforehand, even if we thereby had less time for the 
red-ink bottle. There is no more devoted and dreary martyrdom 
than that of forever reading uninspired themes. If we can only 
have some life put into them, what a blessing it is to us as well as 
to the young authors! 






















ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN ENGLISH IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 





EDWIN C. WOOLLEY 
University of Wisconsin 





To answer the question, What should boys and girls who intend 
to enter the University of Wisconsin do to qualify themselves to 
pursue college work in English ? is the purpose of a bulletin, entitled 
Requirements for Admission to the Freshman English Course, recently 
issued by the University of Wisconsin.’ Incidentally the bulletin 
gives a great deal of illuminating—perhaps it will be considered 
lurid—information as to the causes that have for years produced, 
and still continue to produce, the disbarment from the Freshman 
English course in that University of from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
entering Freshmen on the ground of unfitness to pursue an English 
course of college grade. 

The mission of this bulletin will be better understood if a few 
facts are stated concerning what may be called the English sit- 
uation in Wisconsin—which is as grievously vexatious in the edu- 
cational affairs of the state as the Mexican situation in inter- 
national politics. These are the facts: 

Students who graduate from the high schools of the state are 
supposed to be prepared to enter the University and pursue the 
regular University courses. But as a matter of fact nearly 20 per 
cent of such students are annually found unprepared to take the 
Freshman English course—a course which is, in a sense, the most 
important Freshman study, since it is prescribed for all students 
in the University, whether in the College of Letters and Science, 
the College of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, or any other 
department. Nearly 20 per cent of such students, bringing to the 
University their certificates of successful completion of the English 
work in high schools accredited to the University—that is, high 


t Bulletin No. 13, High-School Series. To be obtained from the Secretary of the 
University. Price ten cents. 
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schools vouched for by the University as competent and author- 
ized preparatory schools—are annually excluded from a regular 
Freshman course in the University as unfit. One may well ask, 
with Nicodemus, “‘How can these things be?” The University 
catalogue throws a little light on the subject when it states broadly 
that ‘every student entering the University is examined as to his 
ability to express himself in clear, correct, idiomatic English,” and 
that “no student will be . . . . permitted to pursue the Freshman 
English course whose work shows serious weakness in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence-construction, or division into 
paragraphs.” The University’s contract with the accredited 
schools to receive their graduates as members of itself is thus clearly 
limited by the proviso that, if those graduates are, at the time of 
their entrance into the University, deficient in their use of English, 
they will not be received as members in full standing. 

But if the high schools are aware (as they presumably are) of 
the University’s requirement that entering students demonstrate 
their ability to write “clear, correct, idiomatic English”—English 
not evincing ‘‘serious weakness in spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
sentence-construction, or division into paragraphs”—how does it 
come that they send annually to Madison from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred students whom the University finds unable to 
meet that requirement ? 

Can it be that the standard by which the University judges the 
English of entering students is so high that to bring students up 
to that standard is beyond the power of the high schools? The 
bulletin under discussion seems to give a convincing negative to this 
hypothesis. For it appears from the bulletin that the ability to 
write ‘‘clear, correct, idiomatic English”’ is, in the eyes of the Uni- 
versity, a very rudimentary affair, which any graduate of a high 
school, whether he intends to enter the University or not, ought to 


have attained; and that by “serious weakness in spelling, punc- . 


tuation, grammar,” etc., the University means simply illiteracy, 
of which no graduate of a high school should be guilty—illiteracy, 
for example, like the following: 


“The first thing I expect the University to do for me is to become an 
electrical engineer.” 
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“How can his cattle give milk with-out water ?” 

“The great differences in the courses offered by the University are much 
more in advance of those offered in a smaller college.” 

“The cows were streching themselves waiting to be milked which I did. 
After milking and seperating I feed the pigs which were making more racket 
then a bunch of sophmores.”’ 

“Then there is a certain amount of Athletics, that will receive part, or 
some of my attention, such as: work in the gymnasium, just enough, of that 
work to keep my musels, developed, in in a heal-thy condition.” 

“Shylock has probabally been planing on geting his revenge.” 

“Under the many disadvantages put forth to the freshmen, namely: 
hazing which is one of the most embarrasing times in a mans life, being scoffed 
at, rideculed, and some times injured and lastly to be compelled to wear a 
green cap, takes away the freshmen’s initiave, his confidence and he is forever 
stumbling and sprawling all over the campus.” 

“Hazeing if not carried to far is alright.” 

“My object in coming to the U., was to attain a higher knowledge of 
education. I wish to prepare my-self for the difficulties and the environments 
of life. To fit my-self to be capable of mingling with educated people and 
converse with them. Also to be able to understand their line of argumentation 
in their talk. Further more, I wish to know, the different parts of the human 
body. To become acquain-ted with the names of the different organs.”’ 

“Have not the people enuf knowledge to ably chose a senator ?”’ 

“Some of the chord wood is halled to the house for the farmers own use.” 

“The avridge freshmen reguards such an occurance with dissaproval.”’ 

“The Souphmores haze the Freshmen to try to find out how much endur- 
ence the later possesses.”’ 

“The voter finds it inconvient to go to the poles so looses his vote.” 

“Imagine yourself pulled from your bed, at any time of the night, and 
ordered to dress in a hurry, being half asleep your toilet is not apt to be the 
neatest, never-the-less you are brot forth in the street to act and do stunts to 
the amusement of the crowd around you, who shout and laugh, some ordering 
you to do one thing, some another, and not without threats, for it is their 
pleasure to have you refuse, so they might have the least excuse to give you a 
cool bath by throwing you into some nearby lake.” 


The impression conveyed by the foregoing examples of the 
English that is adjudged not passable—the impression that the 
University’s standard is far from rigorous—is summed up by the 
bulletin in these words: 

When we say that a certain amount of proficiency is necessary, we mean 
a certain amount of proficiency in the rudiments of writing. Students whose 
writing is devoid of interest, originality, or any other literary merit, are quali- 
fied if their writing is satisfactory as to the rudiments. 
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It seems clear, then, that the existence of so large a percentage 
of high-school graduates disqualified for Freshman English work in 
college is not due to the enforcement by the University of unduly 
difficult requirements. Rather, the case seems to be that the 
University’s requirements, lenient and rudimentary as they are, 
are not known by the high schools; that they have never yet been 
fully and definitely stated so that the high schools could be certain 
just what should be accomplished in the high-school course in 
English composition. The statement in the catalogue, though it 
has a semblance of definiteness, is after all not definite; it leaves 
room for such questions as these: What is clear English? How 
much or how little is included under the term “correct, idiomatic 
English”? What practices does the University consider as indi- 
cating “serious weakness in punctuation”? To answer such 
questions—to furnish a complete, detailed, and abundantly illus- 
trated formulation of the requirements for admission to the Fresh- 
man English course—is the object of the bulletin under review. 

The requirements are grouped under two heads: Mental Grasp 
and Correctness. 

The requirement under the first head is stated thus: 

Mental grasp.—The student must be able to deal with a subject in an 
intelligent way, as regards (1) the organization of the discussion as a whole, and 
(2) the phraseology of single statements. He must be able to grasp a subject, 
to shape a discussion of it according to a plan, and to write sentences about it 
that make sense. He must not go to pieces, or crumple up, in constructing 
an essay or expressing an idea. 

The requirement under the second head, Correctness, is that 
students shall make a ‘‘reasonable approximation to the following 
six conditions”’: 

I. Correctness of vocabulary. 
II. Grammatical correctness. 
III. Correctness in reference—that is, in the use of pronouns and other 
reference words. 
IV. Elementary rhetorical correctness in sentence-structure. 
V. Elementary rhetorical correctness in the structure of whole compo- 
sitions. 
VI. Mechanical correctness—that is, correctness in manuscript arrange- 
ment, spelling, the writing of compound words, capitalization, 
punctuation, and other mechanical matters. 
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But this analysis of the requirement is only an introductory 
summary; the bulletin goes on to state specifically all that is 
included under each of the six titles in the analysis. It does this 
by the following method: Assuming that, just as it is possible to 
define legality by enumerating all the laws compliance with which 
constitutes legality, so it is possible to define correctness by enum- 
erating all the principles conformity to which constitutes correct- 
ness, it proceeds to formulate concisely those principles in the 
observance of which correctness of vocabulary consists, those in the 
observance of which grammatical correctness consists, etc. The 
whole body of principles, together with copious illustrations, 
occupies twenty-seven pages of the bulletin. The number of rules 
is just eighty-seven. 

The compression of all the University’s requirements concerning 
correct English into this brief compass is a tour de force in statement; 
but corresponding to this short cut in the statement of requirements 
there will, of course, be no short cut in the work of meeting the 
requirements. The whole matter of syntax, for example—all that 
one needs to know in order to steer a blameless course among 
the thousand problems of me and J, they and them, who and whom, 
has and have, beautiful and beautifully, which are constantly pre- 
senting themselves—all this is summed up in ten short statements 
covering a page and a half. But this fact will in no wise reduce 
the amount of study and practice, instruction and discipline that 
are, in most cases, necessary to a real mastery of syntax. The 
bulletin emphatically warns its readers that its compendium is 
presented only as a means of succinctly informing teachers what 
the requirements are—that it is not intended to be used, and cannot 
profitably be used, as a medium of instruction, as an easy means 
of reaching a goal which can never be reached otherwise than by 
patient labor on the part of students and teachers alike. 

Thus the value of the bulletin lies simply in its giving an answer 
to the high schools that ask, “Just what shall we do to insure our 
students’ being qualified for University work in English?” The 
bulletin answers, “‘Teach your students the things here enumer- 
ated.” 

It is not required, to be sure, that students entering the Uni- 
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versity shall be perfect in the observance of the enumerated prin- 
ciples; a “reasonable approximation” will be accepted. Whether 
or not students make such an approximation, the bulletin says, 
must be decided in individual cases, and no hard-and-fast criterion 
can be fixed. The high schools are now informed, however, of all 
the factors that enter into the decision. More than this, they are 
informed of the comparative weight of various factors; for the 
bulletin classifies its eighty-seven principles into three groups: 
five of greatest importance, thirty-six of medium importance, and 
forty-six of least importance; and it makes a corresponding classi- 
fication of faults in writing. “In many cases,” the bulletin says, 
“students are judged disqualified because of the habit of com- 
mitting one fault of the first group or more than one of the second 
group.” The limits of this review do not permit a full explanation 
of this ranking of faults. It may be remarked, however, that more 
serious than any fault of vocabulary or grammar—more serious 
because indicative of a fundamental ignorance of the most impor- 
tant element of discourse, namely, the sentence—is the habit of 
using the period thus: 

“In making cheese the milk is first taken and tested. The richer milk 
going in to make the best cheese and the poorer to make the common cheese.” 

“T expect to receive a fair knowledge of English which will help me in my 


work. Also to get a better understanding of the work I have selected as my 
vocation instrumental music.” 


or the comma thus: 


“Before loading see that each part is firmly in place, if this is not done the 
result of firing the gun may be an explosion.” 


Besides the very numerous examples of incorrect English cited 
as violations of the various principles formulated, the bulletin 
prints twenty-two complete essays written at the preliminary test 
in 1912 by Freshmen who were judged not qualified for admission 
to the Freshman English course. One of these essays is here 
reproduced: 

THE KIND OF BOOKS I LIKE 


I am not much of a hand at reading books, by this I mean reading novels. 
When I do read a novel I like to get ahold of a good one, not one by Chambers 
because I think if a person reads one of Chambers books he knows what the 
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main theme of all his books are, but I think if a person reads one of Wrights 
or Porters stores he is always wishing to read any others by these two 
authors because he know that each one of the books written by the last two 
men will always have a different theme, anyway that is the way I think it is. 
I dont very often read a novel, but one in a while I will pick one up and read 
it, because is kind of give me a change but when I do read one I want one 
which deals with the happier thoughts in life and not one which makes a joke 
out of life as some of the authors do of the present day. I for myself would 
much rather read some of the older books than start to read the trash written 
in over half of the books of the present day, which are written to sell and not 
to stay in the list of great writers. 


The bulletin concludes with an invitation to all accredited 
schools to send annually to the University specimens of the com- 
position of high-school Seniors; these papers the department of 
English in the University will read and criticize, and will return, 
indicating on each paper whether the English is, according to the 
University standard, passable or not passable. Teachers of Eng- 
lish in high schools are earnestly urged ‘‘to co-operate with the 
University in this way in an endeavor to accomplish an end which 
they and the University desire in common: namely, that the num- 
ber of unfortunate students who enter the University unfit for 
admission to the Freshman English course may speedily be reduced 
to a minimum—may be reduced, if possible, to extinction.” 



































THE ROUND TABLE 


MATERIAL FOR AMERICAN COMPOSITION 


In “The Blight of Literary Bookishness,” English Journal, January, 
1914, Mr. Percival Chubb writes: “The book is killing the sensuous 
beauty and emotional appeal of literature.” He calls upon us to get back 
into our racial susceptibility to speech and song bred in us through thousands 
of years of exclusively auditory concern with language. .. . . It is for us [he 
continues] who are in charge of the linguistic and literary nurture of the young, 
and who have so largely in our keeping the destinies of popular culture, to ask 
ourselves what is actually taking the place of the song and the carol, ballad and 
story, epic and drama which fed the soul of the folk in times agone. The sad 
answer is, rag-time ditties; rag-time journalism; the Sunday magazine supple- 
ment and comic supplement; our Saturday Evening Posts and our Munseys; 
our vaudevilles and ‘‘movies.’’ 


With this contrast Jane Addams’ striking statement in The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets: 

It may be that these “stunts”’ and recitals of city adventure contain the 
nucleus of coming poesy and romance, as the songs and recitals of the early 
minstrels sprang directly from the life of the people; but all the more does the 
effort need help and direction, both in the development of its technique and in 
the material of its theme. 


And with Miss Addams’ last words in mind read “‘ The Spectator” in 
the Outlook, CIII (1913), p. 275, where a model “movies” is visited; or 
join Town and Gown in Palo Alto and see the same thing at the “ Varsity”’ 
Theater. 

I am not concerned here with a description, a defense, or a condemna- 
tion of vaudeville. For the first see Edwin Milton Royle in Scribner’s 
Magazine, 1899, Vol. XXVI; for the second, Elbert Hubbard, in The 
Fra, Vol. V, No. 3; for the third, as applied to education, see Agnes 
Repplier, ‘The Popular Education,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 1914. 

What I see in the whole affair, in the present connection, is the 
immense availability of American life, in books, in the theater, on the 
street, in the home, and in the country for material both for children and 
for adult writers. 

Mr. Chubb objects to the idea that we should keep children forever 
“creating.” He is partly right. They should reflect what they see in 
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narration and description; but they should also react and express their 
reaction in exposition and argumentation. 

The despair of our schools and colleges is composition. If more 
specialists in writing had the training in their subject presupposed in the 
Ph.D. which Mr. Chubb deplores, results and vitality might ensue. One 
cannot say. At all events, composition at present is too often in the 
hands of extreme formalists or romanticists. More specifically, children 
and college students suffer under the “reign of red ink”’ or toss about on 
the seas of sentimentalism. 

As a student and teacher I have myself encountered five types of 
composition teaching: (1) the concrete-detail method, (2) the corre- 
spondence method, (3) the fairy-story manner of writing, (4) vocational 
composition, and (5) the method of intellectual sympathy and 
appreciation. 

My conclusion from them all is that we cannot get along without 
books or without life. Virgil was almost exclusively bookish, yet he 
wrote the Aeneid. Dickens was almost entirely unbookish, yet he 
wrote his novels. Finally, Shakespeare drew upon books and life so 
impartially that all our source-hunting can hardly show where he used 
one more than the other. 

Teachers of English who have turned Virgil, Dickens, and Shake- 
speare over and over and know how they worked should profit from their 
training. If these masters did not use books or life to the exclusion of 
one or the other, why should children or college students ? 

The answer, say my practical friends, is obvious. There is no prac- 
tical connection between the way the masters wrote and the way young 
theme-writers write. 

But there is. Stevenson couldn’t spell. Other writers had bad 
handwritings. Others were poor at punctuation. Yet they wrote. 
Some of our best students in composition can’t do these things well, yet 
they can write. Personally, I cannot condemn a boy who knows what 
he is talking about, even though he can’t punctuate. I try to correct his 
punctuation without destroying what he has to say. 

Some students punctuate beautifully and say little. I cannot con- 
demn them. Perhaps they were born that way, or trained that way. 
I try to get some life, interest, and creativeness into their work—without 
destroying their punctuation. Some draw upon books and frankly 
“smell of the lamp.” Yet I cannot find it in my conscience to condemn 
them. I try to point out the equal interest of life. Some “won’t look 
at a book.” But why rail about it? I try to interest them in books as 
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well as in life. I show them, for example, that books are tools. That 
appeals to their sense of the practical. 

While completely aware of the unsuitability of Walter Pater and 
Walt Whitman as models of writing, I keep two passages from them in 
mind. Pater’s is found in the Essay on Style, and reads as follows: 
“Style in all its varieties, reserved or opulent, terse, abundant, musical, 
stimulant, academic, so long as each is really characteristic or expressive, 
finds its justification.” And Whitman says: “The English language 
befriends the grand American expression—it.is brawny enough, and 
limber and full enough. . .. . It is the chosen tongue to express growth, 
faith, self-esteem, freedom, justice, equality, friendliness, amplitude, 
prudence, decision, and courage.” 

The doctrine of individualism is good in composition. We have seen 
oral composition succeed in California because through it self-expression 
is sought and obtained. With written composition we have not always 
been so fortunate. Yet written composition should be quite as flexible, 
quite as expressive of the individual, as oral. Both should remind 
children of the interest and some of the faults of their country and com- 
munities. Good composition is a reflection and a criticism of Life. 


Wr1am CHISLETT, Jr. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


February 4, 1914 














EDITORIAL 


The brief account of the Illinois experiment with oral compo- 
sition which appears on another page of this issue of the Journal 
The Investiga- is highly significant. The investigation there referred 
tion of English to represents a kind of activity in which all societies 
Teaching of English teachers should be engaged. The time for 
instituting reforms of school practice on the basis of unsupported 
individual opinion is past. Let us get at the truth by community 
of effort. Students of language, it will be remembered, were the 
originators of scientific method, and they have done most to refine 
it. Moreover, the student of a particular subject has certain 
advantages over the student of education in general. It is easier 
to learn the methods of educational investigation than it is to master 
a certain field of knowledge, such as English, so as to work in it 
with freedom and accuracy. Hence teachers of English must 
find out for themselves a good many things which no one else can 
well discover for them. It is for this reason that the Illinois 
experiment should be imitated. 


The secretary of the National Council is making a systematic 
attempt to enlist the interests of elementary teachers in the work of 
As to the society. In most schools there are a few persons 
Teachers in who have given more attention to English than to 
Elementary other branches, and frequently such teachers are 
ian assigned to departmental work in the subject. Unlike 
the majority of the teachers in the lower schools, such teachers can 
afford to maintain membership in an English association, and they 
are likely to be able to participate actively in the work of such an 
association. In anticipation of a hearty response to the appeal 
which is being made, the editors of the Journal are planning to 
include in each number an article bearing directly upon the prob- 
lems which are more or less peculiar to the elementary school. 
Such articles are wanted and will be welcomed. 
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Some of the readers of the English Journal have expressed a 
desire to send in questions which might be answered briefly in 
the Round Table or in a special department provided 
for the purpose. To this request the editors of the 
Journal are happy to respond. Send in your ques- 
tions. Doubtless in this fashion many matters of practical impor- 
tance can be treated which would never obtain consideration in 
any other way. 


A Question 
Box 


As already announced, there will be a special meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English at St. Paul about July 9 
in connection with the annual convention of the 
National Education Association. The program for 
the meeting is not complete, but it has been decided 
that there will be a joint session with the Library Department of 
the National Education Association and one or more joint sessions 
with the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, as well as the usual platform meeting of the Council. Two 
of the topics to be discussed at length will be the differentiation 
of the parts of the English course and the aims and methods of 
the work in oral expression. The Joint Committee on Secondary 
English will also submit a second preliminary report. The meeting 
is certain to be of deep interest and great profit. 


A Meeting at 
St. Paul 
















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT 


For several years it has been the practice of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English to undertake a definite piece of investigation. 
Readers of the Journal will remember Mr. McConn’s report on reading 
preferences and Mr. Hatfield’s on the opinions of high-school graduates. 
The latest study had for its object the determination of the relative 
values of oral and written composition, the hypothesis being that oral 
composition is a necessity to the best results in writing. The work was 
carried on under the direction of a committee, of which Professor John 
M. Clapp of Lake Forest College was the chairman, and the directions 
and summary of results obtained have been published in the bulletins of 
the Association." 

At a joint meeting of the College, Normal-School, and High-School 
sections of the National Education Association in Chicago, July 12, 
1912, Professor Clapp read a paper on “The Amelioration of Conditions 
in the Teaching of Composition” in which he pointed out that the exces- 
sive labor of theme reading now so generally complained of could be con- 
siderably lightened by the proper use of exercises in speaking, and he 
declared that the results obtained would be better, not only because the 
training would be broader and more practical, but because the technique 
of writing would be more carefully handled. At the meeting of the 
Illinois Association which was held in Urbana the following November, 
this challenge was taken up, and the Association determined to test the 
truth of the statement. 

It was agreed that a number of high schools should give two distinctly 
different kinds of courses in composition in the second semester of the 
first year. One “diet” squad was to have written exercises only, while 
another was to be served with a combination of two-thirds of oral com- 
position to one-third of written. At the beginning of the semester, in the 
middle, and at the end, all pupils, in all sections were to be given written 
test exercises, and their papers after being graded on separate sheets, 
by the teachers in charge, were to be forwarded to the committee for 


* The Amelioration of Conditions in the Teaching of Composition, Vol. V, No. 1; 
An Experimental Course in Freshman Composition for Illinois High Schools, Vol. V, 
No. 4. 
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examination. The teachers were also to report in detail concerning 
the conditions surrounding the work. 

The committee prepared and published a definite program of work to 
be followed throughout the semester, and about thirty schools undertook 
the experiment. Twenty-three carried the program out in full and 
madeareport. This states in each case the number of pupils in each sec- 
tion, the amount of time used by the teacher in conference, correcting 
papers, etc., the amount of time necessary for the teacher’s preparation, 
the judgment of the teacher as to the improvement of the pupils both in 
speech and in writing, and the comparative improvement of the two 
kinds of sections as well as the amount of improvement of the writing 
sections as compared with classes of previous years. 

The conclusions of the teachers strongly support the contention 
that a large amount of time should be given to oral exercises in the high 
school. The combination sections at the end of the semester were 
better in thought—showed more vigor, freedom, and interest—than the 
writing sections. They were more competent in point of grammatical 
and rhetorical structure. They were no worse in spelling and punctua- 
tion and they were better in handwriting. The writing sections had 
deteriorated in penmanship during the period. The committee felt 
justified in recommending that oral exercises be made a regular part of 
the high-school English work throughout the four years. In the first 
year two-thirds of the themes should be oral, in the second year one-half 
should be oral, and in the two following years one-third should be oral. 
The committee also calls upon school authorities to allow time in the 
daily session for conference on oral exercises to the amount of five 
minutes for each pupil each week. Every school is urged to work out 
its own course in composition so as to take into account local conditions, 
keeping the course flexible and subject to constant revision. The use of 
the group method of collaboration and of such subjects as “How to 
Do or Make Something” is recommended for the first year, with 
considerable dramatization in the second. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT RICHMOND 


The program of the Richmond meeting was carried out as announced, 
except the address of Commissioner Claxton. To the regret of all, Mr. 
Claxton was called away to New York on Friday afternoon. However, 
a very acceptable substitute was at hand in the person of the president 
of the Council, Professor Baker. 
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The session opened with a plea for sane, constructive work by Dr. 
Kent, of the University of Virginia. He deplored the American tendency 
to run after fads, and commended the Council for the good sense which 
had governed in all its activities. The Council was sure, he thought, 
to become a tremendous power for good in the field of English teaching. 
Indeed, it had already become the most important single influence in this 
field. 

Mr. Certain, of Birmingham, Alabama, who followed, gave a résumé 
of the history of the Council and attributed its rapid rise to the general 
feeling on the part of high-school teachers that there were problems which 
they themselves must solve, problems which had received too little 
attention because of the emphasis which has been placed upon college- 
entrance requirements. The speaker then outlined some examples of 
the newer type of high-school exercises in English which the Council 
seeks to foster. 

The next topic was “Attainable Aims in English Teaching.” Miss 
Barbour, of Louisville, Kentucky, speaking for the high schools, empha- 
sized the possibility of teaching pupils how to organize their ideas and 
also the possibility of developing in them the capacity for the enjoyment 
of the finer, more cultural aspects of their environment. Mr. Hosic, 
secretary of the Council, followed with remarks concerning the ele- 
mentary schools. He thought the problem there should be definitely 
centered in the first six years, leaving the following years to be regarded 
as secondary work. From this point of view the task of the elemen- 
tary school is to establish certain basic habits through much purposeful 
doing. Among these habits are reading to get the meaning, putting 
words on paper correctly after having decided what is to be said, and 
speaking in clear sentences so as to be easily understood. 

Mr. McComb, of Indianapolis, then read a highly suggestive paper 
on “Social Motives for Composition.”” He showed by several striking 
illustrations how the opportunities of school life may be used in securing 
composition that shall seem real to the pupils. The last paper of the 
afternoon was by Professor Cox, of the University of West Virginia, who 
emphasized the fact that poetry has ceased to live on the lips of men, 
though this is the true state of it. He had tested his classes in the uni- 
versity and found that they could not quote poetry at all, not even 
Mother Goose rhymes. Some of the attempts which he recounted were 

ludicrous—and pathetic. 

At the evening session President Baker characterized the National 
Council as sane, progressive, enterprising, methodical, democratic, and 
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social, and declared that because it was actuated by the right spirit it 
had already made astonishing progress and was sure to make more. 

Professor Lewis, of Hamilton College, speaking from his experience 
in high school and in college, called attention in impressive fashion to the 
neglect of oral English. Men speak much more than they write, and yet 
few speak well, for no effort has ever been made to train the voice 
or to teach the art of addressing an audience. The speaker’s points 
were enlivened by much gentle satire and went home more forcibly 
because he was exemplifying the results of the training for which he 
pleaded. 

The closing address, on ‘“‘The Keynote Method in Literature,” was 
delivered by Professor Smith, of the University of Virginia. Every 
piece of literature really worth while, he said, has underlying it a big 
philosophic idea, and one cannot understand or appreciate the selection 
until he has discovered what this idea is. Then he will not only grasp 
the message of the writer but he will be in the way to appreciate his 
artistic method as well. Numerous illustrations of the principle were 
taken from among the books which are commonly read in the high 
schools. The address was received with warm enthusiasm and served 
to bring to a satisfying close one of the best meetings the Council has 
held. 

The attendance was about the same as at Philadelphia last year, 
three hundred in the afternoon and five hundred at night. This is 
remarkable, considering the fact that Richmond is not so near to other 
large centers. It is to be accounted for in part by the fine publicity 
work of the Virginia committee under the leadership of Dr. Kent and 
Professor Myers of the University and Mr. Grainger of the State Normal 
School, and in part to the interest which educators in general have come 
to feel in the work of the Council. Confidence that teachers of English 
are on the way to solve some of the vexing problems of the schools was 
frequently expressed, both in public and in private, at the convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, in connection with which the Council meeting was held. 

It may be remarked in this connection that there was much in the 
various papers of the Department of Superintendence and of the other 
societies meeting with it which is of keen present interest to teachers of 
English. Two topics may be singled out for special mention. The 
first of these is “Standards and Measurements of Efficiency,”’ which was 
discussed by several well-known educators before the Council of Educa- 
tion. A large committee under the leadership of Professor Strayer, of 
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Columbia University, is at work upon the task of defining the terms in 
which educational aims shall be stated and in which the results of school 
activities shall be evaluated. There is no subject, probably, more in 
need of such standards than English. At present it is too much at the 
mercy of caprice. 

The other topic was that of “Economy of Time.” This was pre- 
sented by some of the members of a committee which was appointed 
by the Department of Superintendence. The purpose of the committee 
is to determine the essentials in the various school subjects and to 
suggest the elimination of the useless, or less useful, subject-matter, on the 
one hand, and the most effective methods of obtaining results on the other. 
For the present the work of the committee is confined to the elemen- 
tary schools. The committee proposes to publish a monograph setting 
forth the essentials of English, mathematics, history, and geography. 





The preliminary program of the Conference on English, to be held 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, August 3 to 8, 1914, in connection with the 
Shakespeare Festival, is at hand. Among those who will take part are 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. Daniel Jones (who 
will speak on “English Phonetics’’), Miss Amice Macdonell (represent- 
ing the Schools’ Dramatic and Musical Association), and Professor 
J. M. Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, who will read a paper 
on the teaching of Shakespeare. 

The meetings of the Conference will be held in the room in King 
Edward’s School where Shakespeare was educated. The fee for the 
Conference alone will be 7s. 6d., but an inclusive ticket may be had for 
tos. which will admit the holder to the Conference and to all lectures, 
exhibits, and demonstrations of the entire festival program, as well as 
to the Memorial Library, Picture Gallery, Tower and Gardens, and 
Festival Club. Holders of these tickets will be given reduced rates of 
admission to six performances at the theater. Places of interest in 
Stratford will be open free to holders of tickets, and special rates are 
offered on the railways. 

All who are interested may obtain copies of the preliminary program 
from the secretary of the National Council of Teachers of English at 
68th Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, who is a member of the 
committee of arrangements. Further information, including reserva- 
tions of lodging, etc., may be obtained of Miss Dorothy Macarble, 
secretary of the Conference, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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The Shakespeare Summer Season will include several plays by the 
Repertory Company of Mr. F. R. Benson, a series of afternoon lectures, 
a school of Folk Dance and Song, and a series of Old English pageants. 
The value of the festival to education and the amount of stimulus and 
suggestion it offers to teachers of English literature are increasing each 
year, and it is felt that an effort should be made to form a real connection 
between the work of the festival and the work of the schools. It is 
hoped that many American teachers will take part in the Conference and 
participate in the festival and thus help to give an international char- 
acter to both. 





A meeting of the Kosmos Club of Wakefield, Massachusetts, was 
held on March 6 under the auspices of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. The topic chosen was “The Teaching of English 
at Home and at School.” This was discussed from the point of view of 
the teacher by Mr. Charles S. Thomas, of Newtonville, and from the 
point of view of the parent by Mrs. Wallace C. Boyden. The final 
address was by Professor Wm. A. Neilson of Harvard University, who 
spoke on “What Shall Our Children Read?” 





The teachers of English in the grades, high schools, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati met at Woodward High School, March 9g, and 
organized the Cincinnati Council of Teachers of English. Officers were 
elected as follows: T. W. Gosling, president; C. E. Thomas, secretary; 
Ella Rothe, treasurer. The organization voted to affiliate with the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 





The secretary of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
Professor James Melvin Lee, of New York University, sends to all 
members of the Society from time to time a news letter. The issue of 
February contained references to some of the well-known members of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 





The March number of the New England Leaflet contains a suggestive 
paper on “ Dramatization and the School Festival” by Sarah E. Simons 
and Clem Irwin Orr, of the Central High School, Washington, D.C. 








REVIEWS 


METHOD A LA MODE 


The flood of books and articles on methods of teaching English 
promises to leave a rich sediment when it recedes. For the present, 
however, rescue work must go on apace for the relief of those who are 
in danger of being cut off from necessary intellectual supplies. The 
muddiness of the flood which seems about to overwhelm us is well shown 
by a recent book on method and methods in teaching English.’ 

The book discusses the methods of teaching language, literature, com- 
position, and grammar in the grades. A few of the specific methods 
outlined seem to call for comment. 

Two early chapters treat of phonics. Deserved emphasis is placed 
upon pure tone quality and clear enunciation. But the author seems 
not to be aware that the child acquires these desirable qualities, if at 
all, by imitation, and under the stimulus of the eternal vigilance of the 
teacher. He first learns tone values as he learns meaning values, in the 
sentence. He has little use for exercises in tone analysis such as might 
be of value in training a professional singer or public speaker. The 
separation of the word “man” into sounds which might be represented 
by m and an can have little value as training either in spelling or in pro- 
nunciation. The attempt to develop word knowledge through such 
elaborate phonic analysis as is suggested is fully as bad as the much- 
derided a-b-ab method of other days. It is confusing in the extreme to 
attempt to pass over from phonic elements to phonograms when there 
are no definite phonograms. Those who have seen a child struggling to 
pass from a bad phonetic method of spelling to sight spelling know how 
much good time has been wasted in his training. 

There is much suggestive material in the chapters which deal with 
reading and literature. In the chapter on “Reading to a Class,” the 
author enumerates six “general aims to be kept in mind in reading to 
pupils.”” No exception can be taken to them as stated. One can but 
regret, however, that the immediate aim which must determine both 
material and method is not presented. That immediate aim is the 
arousing in the consciousness of the pupil the rich, vital moment, the 


tI. E. Goldwasser, Method and Methods in the Teaching of English, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. 
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correlation of experience, which is the soul of good reading. Because 
this primary aim is not made clear, and methods of accomplishing this 
essential thing are not given, much that might be valuable in this chapter, 
and in those which follow it, is vague and useless. 

Vagueness of statement in matters of importance is characteristic 
of the book. In one place the author says, “ WUhildren should be trained 
to visualize groups of words.’’ This is very important. Something of 
the technique of this work has been developed. But this discussion 
presents nothing of that technique. Again: “The study of the master- 
piece should come late in the elementary-school curriculum.” Why? 
Because “it is too long to be studied earlier”! How long is a master- 
piece? Is a masterpiece measured by pages? And why should a 
masterpiece be studied? Because it “has a distinct cultural value.” 
“Tt enriches the entire course of study.’’ Suppose a teacher should want 
to know what the “cultural value” of a masterpiece is and how it is to 
be applied to a pupil. This is a mild supposition; many teachers need 
to know. Yet a writer on methods who gives 28 pages to phonics 
makes no comment on these vital matters. 

In another place we find: “The true aim of critical study should 
be to secure to the pupil the ethical and aesthetic effects of the art work.” 
This sounds well. How is this aim to be accomplished? The author 
does not linger to tell the reader. The sole bit of comfort offered is the 
statement that “no work can be a masterpiece unless it is aesthetic.” 
And the meaning of that sentence is still to find. 

But the treatment of grammar is, perhaps, the most unsatisfactory 
part of the book. Space does not permit the discussion this topic 
deserves. Let a few comments suffice. 

It would seem that any discussion of grammar method should take 
account of the following principles: 

1. When any grammatical fact is under discussion, the teacher 
should use the technical name for that fact. 

2. Grammatical definitions and rules are intended, not to give 
information, but to indicate as briefly as possible the known phenomena 
which are to be grouped into a class; and such definitions and rules 
should be approximately true to the usage of the language. 

3. There is a necessary order of presentation for many of the facts 
of grammar. In general that order is from the oral word-groups to the 
words which compose the groups. 

These simple and fundamental principles of method are not observed 
in the book under review. 
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1. The author constantly withholds the technical names of facts 
and principles presented. For instance, after presenting the active 
sentence and the passive sentence, and suggesting drill in changing one 
form to the other, he says: “The technical words, active and passive, 
need not be given to the class.” Again he presents the adjective after 
the copula and adds: “Once more it must be emphasized that the tech- 
nical names are not to be given to the class.” Even such words as 
“noun,” “adjective,” and “pronoun” are not supposed to be known 
by children in the second half of the fifth grade, though provision is 
made two or three grades earlier for teaching plurals of nouns, com- 
parison of adjectives, and case forms of pronouns. But perhaps the 
most ludicrous instance of this “‘method”’ occurs in connection with the 
teaching of what the author calls “the kinds of complements.” These, 
he says, should be given “appropriate names,” and adds on the following 
page that the “technical names for the various complements need not 
be taught in this grade.”’ It is difficult to think of a name for any lan- 
guage fact more “appropriate”’ than the name by which that fact is to 
be known all through the work of the pupil. “Technical terms”’ are 
surely no more difficult than “appropriate names.”’ It seems time to 
cease giving nicknames to inoffensive facts in grammar. 

2. The specified work for the first half of the sixth grade is the 
development of definitions of the parts of speech. For illustration the 
author gives in detail his method for developing the definition of the 
adverb. The definition as finally stated is: “Any word used to modify 
the verb by answering the question how, when, where, etc., is called an 
adverb.”” Then the word “home” in the sentence, “I went home,’’ is 
an adverb! There may be honest difference of opinion as to the effect- 
iveness of specific method of work but there can be but one opinion as 
to the truth or error of this definition. On the page following this 
brilliant bit of method, in making the application of the knowledge of the 
adverb which the child is supposed to have gained, the author says: 
“When the adverb is studied, errors should be taken up which involve 
the use of the adverb instead of the adjective and of the adjective instead 
of the adverb.” But if the child follows the definition and depends 
upon what has been taught he has no means of knowing when he has 
fallen into the error of using the one for the other. The possibility of 
making this error shows that some words are adverbs and some adjectives 
irrespective of their use in the sentence. In other words, the author’s 
method of developing the definition leads to a conclusion contrary to 
what he recognizes as a fact of language. 
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3. The necessary order of presentation is constantly ignored. The 
author suggests that work in formal grammar should begin with the 
fourth year. He insists that during this year the pupil should be taught 
that every sentence must express a complete thought. ‘“‘There must 
be something spoken about, and we must tell something about it.” 
Then he hastens to add: “The separation of the sentence into these 
two parts of logical subject and logical predicate is not to be attempted 
in this grade.” But if the pupil actually understands this work he must 
have a feeling for subject and predicate. If he recognizes the “‘some- 
thing spoken about”’ and the “something said about it” he knows sub- 
ject and predicate. If he does not recognize them, the only way to 
develop the power to do so is to teach subject and predicate. But 
according to the plan that must wait until the next year. 

Definitions of the parts of speech are to be developed in the first 
half of the sixth year. It would seem that the only way to develop a 
definition for the noun, for instance, is to find the forms it takes and the 
functions it performs. One of the functions of the noun is to stand as 
head word in the prepositional phrase. But, according to the plan 
outlined, the phrase is not to be presented until the second half of the 
sixth grade. It is to be supposed that among the parts of speech defined 
in the first half of the sixth grade is the preposition. But the preposi- 
tion can be defined only after a study of its use in the phrase, which is 
taken up later. 

If this is the method of teaching grammar in vogue in the schools, 
it is no wonder that those of us who try to teach English to college 
students find them ignorant of the simplest facts of sentence structure. 
Rather than have the minds of the pupils so confused and filled with 
false definitions, one would prefer that the subject of grammar be entirely 
omitted from the school program. It is very much to be desired that 
some school system give someone who knows grammar the time to make 
a careful study of the content of the work, the order of presentation, 


and the most effective technique. 
v.cc 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Freshman English. By FRANCES BERKELEY YOUNG and Kari Younc. New 
York: Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 679. 
A substantial revision of A College Course in Writing from Models. A first part 
dealing with “‘The Elementary Principles of Correctness and Effectiveness” has been 
added. The book is now a complete and very practical manual. 
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A Book of Prose Narratives. By CHAUNCEY WETMORE WELLS. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1914. Pp. 301. $1.25 net. 

Legendary and historical. A wide range is included. 

Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use. By GrorcGe Puitip KRapp. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. 357. 

A book which every student of English should be required to read. It is not too 
difficult for the last years of high school. 

Spoken English. By S.S. Curry. Boston: Expression Co., 1913. Pp. 320. 
“A method of improving speech and reading by studying voice conditions and 

modulations in union with their causes in thinking and feeling.”” The author has done 

much to put the study of oral expression on a rational basis. 

Beaumont, the Dramatist. By CHarLes Mitts GayLey. New York: Century 
Co., 1914. Pp. 445. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

The first successful attempt to build up a definite conception of Beaumont and to 
distinguish his work from that of Fletcher. 

The Chief Middle English Poets. Edited by Jessre L. Weston. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 396. $2.00. 

A valuable addition to the series which began with Professor Page’s British Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

“The Home University Library”: Dr. Johnson and His Circle, by JOHN 
Bartey. Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle, by H. U. Brattsrorp. Writ- 
ing English Prose, by W. T. BREwstER. The Victorian Age in Literature, 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. Ancient Art and Ritual, by JANE HARRISON. 
Euripides and His Age, by GILBERT Murray. The Literature of Germany. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914. $0.50 each net. 

Recent numbers in a handy and valuable series of which nearly a hundred have 
been issued. All should be considered when additions are being made to the college 
library. 

Introduction to the Study of English Literature. By W.T. Younc. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. 238. $0.75. 

A first sketch intended as a guide to reading. 

A Handbook of Greek Archaeology. By H. N. Fow er, J. R. WHEELER, and 
G. P. Stevens. Chicago: American Book Co., 1909. Pp. 559. $2.00. 
An excellent reference for students dealing with the Greek epics. 

A Short History of Greek Literature. By W.C. Wricut. Pp. 543. $1.50. 

A scholarly text with ample bibliographies. 

A History of Education in Modern Times. By FRANK P. GRAVES. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 410. $1.10. 

Just such a volume as the general student needs. The author has previously pub- 
lished a volume on ancient times and one on mediaeval times in the same series. 
Great Poems Interpreted. By WattTMaAN BarBe. New York: Hinds, Noble 

& Eldredge, 1914. Pp. 368. $1.25. 

A volume for more advanced students than the author’s Great Poems Explained. 
Most of the studies were made in the Bodleian Library and they present much infor- 
mation not before available. 
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Applied Business English. By Husert A. Hacar. With Applied Business 
Correspondence, by Rupert P. So Reig. Chicago: Gregg Publishing 
Co., 1913. Pp. 190. 

Studies in grammar, punctuation, and capitalization, and fairly full treatment of 
letter-writing. A book of exercises has been prepared to accompany the manual. 
Words, Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition, and Application. Revised 

and Enlarged by Rupert P.SoRELttE. Chicago: Gregg Publishing Co., 

IQII. 

Selected English Letters. Edited by CLaupe M. Fuess. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1914. $0.25. 

An excellent brief anthology, with examples of various kinds, both old and new. 
The Second Book of Stories for the Story-Teller. By Fanny E. Cor. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 209. $0.80. 

The Education of Karl Witte, or the Training of the Child. Translated by LEo 
WIENER and edited by H. ADDINGTON Bruce. New York: T. Y. Crowell, 
1914. Pp. 312. $1.50 net. 

A very interesting addition to the volumes giving in detail the educational history 
of an individual. Karl Witte knew six languages at nine years of age and received the 
degree of Ph.D. at fourteen. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Published by the 
Association. Pp. 827. 

Secretary Springer deserves great credit for editing the contents and reducing the 
size of the annual volume of the Association. 

Finding List of Books on the Social Sciences. Chicago: The Public Library, 
1914. 

About 40 of the 331 pages are devoted to education. 

“Riverside Educational Monographs”: Interest and Effort in Education. By 
Joun Dewey. The Concrete and Practical in Modern Education. By 
Cuarves W. Exiot. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1914. $0.60 and 
$0.35 respectively. 

Oral English, Book One and Book Two. By CLARA BEVERLEY. Chicago: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1914. $0.35 each. 

Book One is for the teacher and Book Two is for the pupils. The author has 
attempted to organize separately the oral composition of the grammar grades and 
teachers will find much of interest in her books. 






































UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
TERM: July 6 to August 14 


The following courses in English will be offered: 
Freshman Composition, Advanced Composition, His- 
tory of English Literature, The Modern Novel, Nine- 
teenth Century Poetry, The Nature of English Poetry, 
Forms and Movements in American Literature from 
the Civil War, Public Speaking, Argumentation. 
Model classes representing the first two years of high- 
school work will be given, supplemented by a course 
in the Teaching of English. 

Courses are also offered in the following subjects: 
Anthropology, Architecture, Chemistry, Economics, 
Education, English, French, Geography, German, 
History, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, [Philoso- 
phy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy, Spanish, and Zodlogy. 

All courses open to men and women. Comfortable 
accommodations furnished in the University Dormi- 
tories. Library, Houston Hall, Gymnasium, and 
Swimming Pool open to all students. 

For circular and information, address 

J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD 

Director of the Summer School 
Box 14, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION, 1914 


June 22 to July 31 
320 Courses 175 Instructors 


Graduate and undergraduate work in all 
departments leading to all academic degrees. 
Letters and Science (including Medicine), 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (includ- 
ing Home Economics). Teachers’ Courses 
in high-school subjects. Exceptional research 
facilities. Newer Features: Agricultural 
Economics, Business Administration, Com- 
munity Music, Eugenics, Festivals, Journal- 
ism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, 
Physical Education and Play. 


Favorable Climate 
Lakeside Advantages 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law 
(10 weeks), $25. For illustrated bulletin, 
address, 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 



























Hamilton College 


(102d Year) 


Summer School of English 


Devoted entirely to English study. 


Established because of the ADVANCE MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
and the demand for teachers trained in modern methods. 


Teaches oral methods to English teachers. 

Teaches English subjects to those who would specialize in English. 
Covers elementary and advanced work. 

Library of 60,000 books and 25,000 pamphlets. 


Beautiful rural location. 
Write for a catalogue to 


CALVIN L. LEWIS, Director 


Hamilton College 
Clinton, N.Y. 

















